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Community Singing Related to the War 


Can Music Help to Win the War? 
HIS is a practical war, we are told, a war of 
science and the industrial arts. Our slogans 
are largely exaltations of money, and what money 
can buy—food, ammunitions, and supplies. Produce 
more, conserve more, and we shall win, seems to 
be the formula. Away with leisure and the fruits 
thereof; abolish luxuries and all non-essentials. 
This is the time for work, not for recreation. In 
such an atmosphere is there a place for the fine arts? 
Drawing and painting picture the horrors of war 
and suggest the glories of victory—so they are of use 
in posters for bond buying, food conserving, and 
enlisting. But what of music? Is this, the most 
intimate and companionable of the fine arts, also 
of use in winning the war? Let us not theorize; 
let us get opinions from men in touch with those who 
are in the midst of preparation and accomplish- 


ment; let us study relevant facts as far as they are 
available. 


Music as Viewed by Military Men 


Colonel Cooper, chief of staff at Camp Dodge, 
said recently: ‘‘It is monotony that kills the men off. 
A man gets tired of drill, tired of doing the same 
things in barracks, tired even of getting shot at.” 

Another of our commanders addressing the men 
in one of our camps said: ‘“‘Abroad you will have 
two great enemies, the Germans and the rain, snow, 
fatigue, and long, weary waits. The more formida- 
ble of these is the latter. You will conquer the Ger- 
mans with the military weapons, but the other can 
be conquered only by cheerfulness and singing, the 
great antidote for depression.” 

The words of Major-General Wood corroborate 
this: ‘“‘I have seen men toiling for hours through the 
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mud and rain, every one of them dejected, spiritless, 
tired and cold, wet and forlorn, cursing the day they 
entered the army, transformed into a happy, devil- 
may-care frame of mind through a song. Their 
heads pop up in the air, their eyes sparkle, and the 
spring comes back to their step. We hope every man 
in training will be a singer, because when he gets to 
France the hours in the trenches and back of the 
lines will be long and dreary. We desire him to be 
happy and care-free and to help keep his comrades 
that way.” 


Music Invaluable for Developing Esprit de Corps 

But these aspects of providing entertainment 
and cheer, keeping the marching regular and vigorous, 
are not all that the leaders of our men expect. ‘‘Val- 
uable as music is for leisure hours and entertain- 
ment, its real function in the training camp is to 
create spiritual power that will send the army out to 
victory.”” The developing of an esprit de corps, a 
morale, that indefinable dare, do, and never-say-die 
spirit, is the principal aim of music in the war. 
Major-General Bell’s phrase, “Singing men are 
fighting men,” has become a classic. He says he has 
always found that singing and effective warfare go 
hand in hand. He adds, ‘“‘You may not know it, 
but it is a fact that France and England, after per- 
mitting musicians to go into the trenches as fighters, 
finally called many of them from the guns and set 
them to singing and playing for the troops at the 
front and for the civilians back of the lines.”’ 

“The army that sings well is an army that will 
preserve its morale and is on the road to victory. 
Here in Camp Upton we have called together men 
of every nationality and from every walk of life. 
More than any other one force, singing together 
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will fuse this mass into a common purpose. Singing 
creates the spiritual armor of courage and cheer- 
fulness and mental poise, without which a victorious 
army cannot be produced.” 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that Secretary Baker 
and all the commanders of the army and navy 
regard music as of the utmost importance in. winning 
the war? Colonel E. M. Markham, 303d Engineers, 
Camp Dix, has said: ‘Theoretically, music is a 
gratuity, a luxury; practically, it has proven itself 
to be a necessity. One of the vital forces of a nation 
is its music.” 


What Has Been Done with the Soldiers 


The commanders want all the men to be singing. 
General Bailey said to his song leader: “If necessary, 
I'll order my men to sing,’ and General Wood is 
quoted as saying, “It is just as essential that the 
soldiers know how to sing as it is that they carry 
rifles and know how to shoot them. There isn’t any- 
thing in the world, even letters from home, that will 
raise a soldier’s spirits like a good catchy march 
tune. The main purpose, then, of the song leader’s 
work is the inspiring of cheer, the establishing of an 
esprit de corps, in the ranks. Of course the song 
leader himself does not attend to all of the work 
with the forty thousand or more men in the large 
camps. 
ger. In 


He is, rather, a general director and mana- 
many camps, each company has three 
regular non-commissioned officers appointed to act 
as assistants, and these meet regularly with the 
song leader to learn the same songs and especially 
the same versions of these songs. By this means, 
when the men from the various camps in this country 
meet in Europe they will all find companionship in 
common songs. 


What are to be the After-War Effects? 

Certainly the energy that is being devoted to 
music with the soldiers is going to leave some per- 
manent effects upon the future of our country. One 
English writer says that the chances are that if the 
war is but at its beginning, Britain and the United 
States may become musical through the training 
given their soldiers. This is the first time in the 
history of our country that enormous numbers of 
men are taking time for regular practice in the art 
of music. In some of the European camps, re- 
hearsals are held very near the battle front. Thou- 
sands of young men who have gone away, unsophisti- 
cated and uneducated, will be coming back with 
more maturity and more culture than many of them 


would have received in all of their natural lives had 
they stayed in their homes. At the close of the war, 
there will be a great dissemination of culture, and 
let us hope that with the establishing of right living 
conditions through the guaranteeing of freedom for 
all forever, there will also be provision made for 
adequate leisure in the lives of all. The musical 
education which the soldiers have received will re- 
sult in demands for more and better music when 
they return home. 


Music for Those at Home 

This war singing has already affected the great 
mass of people, because every one is singing now. 
All over the country great masses of people are 
being given the opportunity for singing, and from 
them a mighty pzan of liberated, joyous, emotional 
outburst is rising to the skies. In several of our 
great city parks throughout the summer on Sunday 
afternoons, crowds of as many as ten thousand, led 
by a great-souled, enthusiastic prophet of song, with 
a noble orchestra assisting, know, or soon will know, 
the simple but almost forgotten pleasure of singing 
together. The keynote of it all has been that while 
there is a place and an important place for the 
trained performer in music, there is something which 
any without training. The funda- 
mental tenet is that he who can speak or shout, 
can, provided the singing group be large enough, 
It believes that in any given 
large group of people, the mixture of musical powers 
will be sufficient to produce music that is beautiful 
and worthy of the people. 


one can do 


also join in singing. 


The Significance of Community Singing 

The epoch-making point of view in all this is not 
merely that music is being utilized more than ever 
in this or the century preceding it, but that the 
pent-up, almost dumb, emotional nature of the great 
mass of people is being given an opportunity to pour 
forth. Do you realize what it means constantly 
to take in and never to give out? It means eventu- 
ally the loss of the power of assimilation. Every 
time we express an idea, we have strengthened the 
hold of that idea upon us. The longer we fail to 
express it, the weaker does it become in us. He 
who gives is the one who has; he who keeps is the 
one who has not. Leta man hear beautiful music 
and never do anything to clinch in action the emo- 
tional effect that it has had upon him and you will 
find a man who will become less and less susceptible 


to the appeal of music. The community music 
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idea, the community sing, says: “If we wish to 
have our people remain tender and susceptible to 
the finer things in life, we must give them an oppor- 
tunity to express them in some art form.” 

This community music movement is not merely 
a new type of entertainment, a new vaudeville act 
or stunt; it is not to be passed by as trifling amuse- 
ment. Any group of people who, having sung to- 
gether, feel merely that they have had a few moments 
of pleasant converse and nothing more, have not 
received all that the community music leader has in 
mind. By all means let us have the pleasant times 
together. Recreation pure and simple is a_ thor- 
oughly desirable part of life, but the art of music 
used for this alone, has been, if not debased, at 
least but half the world’s best 
thinkers, most sensitive souls, and more vigorous 
patriots, have expressed their noblest emotions in 
music. 


used. Some of 


Even in songs which great groups of people 
can sing, there is much of this high content which 
is waiting for interpretation and realization by the 
community chorus. The leader must be able to 
touch the great fundamental emotions of life; must 
be able to lead his singers to see that they have in 
song the apportunity of expressing some of their 
innermost feelings and must make the singing of 
the chorus pulsate with this great emotional throb. 

Let us each and every one not only welcome the 
great spread of music which the war is bringing to 
us, but let us realize that every song we sing is a 
bit of nourishment which shall cause the roots of our 
native musical power to gain strength and grow. 
A song today on the lips of the people means great 
symphonies, great oratorios, and 


operas, or great 


music in new forms yet to be devised by this, the 
young giant of all nations. Until the great mass of 
our people become musical, we shall never produce 
great composers or carry the art of native music very 


far. This does not mean merely patronizing con- 
certs, however fine and numerous they may be; 
it means the participation of all in the making of 
music, and this naturally will be principally through 
chorus singing. 


Music and the War Related to our Musical 
. Development 

Music and the war today are showing that we have 
all too tardily begun to realize a great force, not 
only for rest and amusement, not only for the devel- 
oping of fighting power, but for the creating and guid- 
ing of a fuller life. Music and the war today are 
lay ng a foundation for that which has too long been 
denied to us, our rightful heritage as a great, vigor- 
ous, original, and potentially artistic ,people. All 
permanent accomplishments in the realm of ‘ideals 
We 
have been busy with the business and _ utilitarian 
sub-structure. 


have always been expressed in some art form. 


Are we not ready now to express 
the idealism which is at the back of all human en- 
deavor? No nation entered into this war with a 
more humanitarian, altruistic, idealistic, spiritual, 
aim than did America. We have much to express 
in art; the seeds are ready; this war should be the 
tilling of the ground which shall cause our best to 
blossom forth in music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
in all the arts. We are ready now for a free inde- 
pendent expression; we are ready to come into our 
own. 


iF we possess the intelligence we boast of, we will discard and throw into the scrap heap 
the outgrown dead things and dead practices, and will commence to overhaul our whole 


system of education, beginning with the homes and the schools. 
stores, factories, will become educational centers of greater value than ever before. 


Our homes, schools, shops, 
Real, 


practical, valuable education, fitting.each person for a greater enjoyment of life and for a 


greater participation in public affairs, will be the rule instead of the exception. 


Education 


for the mass instead of for the class will be our motto.—Arthur E. Holder. 


. 


Americanizing the Immigrant Child 


By Teresa R. Flaherty, Boston 


OW sadly changed, O Uncle Sam, has the 
artist’s conception of you become during the 
past few years! But three short years ago you were 
popularly characterized as a man in the prime of 
life; your figure stalwart and erect; your body strong 
and energetic; your eyes dancing with merriment; 
your spirit buoyant; your whole being effusing the 
pride and contentment with which you beheld your 
children living happily amid peace and plenty. 
Thus, dear Uncle Sam, were you portrayed but 
yesterday. 

A cartoon of today represents you sitting alone, 
sad and dejected; your tired head resting wearily 
upon wrinkled hands; your shoulders weighed down 
by the burden of others’ sorrows; your forehead 
deep-furrowed with care; your brows knitted in 
perplexing thought; your eyes strained with anxious 
watching; your whole attitude expressing the mental 
anguish which tortures you. as you wonder what 
further aid you can lend to those poor souls who, 
from far-away shores, plead with you to save them 
from their oppressors. 

Horrible indeed is the spectacle before you! It 
opens wide every valve of your dear sympathetic 
heart until it throbs with the sufferings of others; 
but the sight does not wound your heart as does the 
dread specter behind you. You are conscious that 
there, stealing along in the shadows with deadly 
weapon concealed, is your supposed friend, the 
stranger whom you welcomed to your hearth, whose 
children you nurtured as your very own, with whom 
you shared your all, now a base ingrate, and, worse, 
your enemy. ‘‘Uncle Sam and the Enemy Alien,” 
such is the inscription beneath the picture of today! 

Enemy alien, how the words smart your bleeding 
heart! More cutting are they than the oft-repeated 
“Et tu, Brute!’’ Surely the greatest of sins is in- 
gratitude, and the meanest of ingrates is the enemy 
alien. But the type, dear Uncle Sam, is rare. Leave 
his disposition to the host of loyal sons who appreciate 
all that your love has done for them, and are eager 
to prove their gratitude even though it cost the 
sacrifice of their own or their children’s lives. 

Their children! Come and behold them, dear 
Uncle Sam, for they are to be your pride and joy in 


years to come, your future American citizens. Come 


and visit these dear little aliens in the school where 
they are daily learning to love and serve you, where 
they are fast becoming Americanized. They will 
gladden your heart, rejuvenate your spirit, revive 
your courage, and fortify your hopes for the future. 

Follow the lead of the primary teacher, good 
Uncle Sam, through the congested tenement district 
where these little immigrants live. You will observe 
that, though these people are hard-working, poor, 
and speak but little English, their homes and shops 
are surprisingly neat and Americanized looking. 
Our school principal has proved the need and value 
of this through his inspiring talks to the little ones 
and to the Parents’ Association. His suggestions are 
enforced by honor students who bring transgressors 
to order and, when need demands it, remove from the 
streets any paper or like refuse that careless children 
may have dropped. The task is made easy by the 
use of what we call a “scavenger stick.’”’ The latter 
is just an ordinary stick at the end of which is a spike 
to which the refuse clings. 

Before we enter the school, please see how festive 
our windows look with their Liberty Bond, War 
Savings Stamp, and Red Cross pennants silently 
pleading their cause to the people without as well as 
to the children within the school. The Red Cross 
pennants were made by the eighth-grade pupils from 
white crepe paper contributed by the teachers. 
They, no less than the children, feel much pride and 
satisfaction in these pretty pennants. 

The signal for the opening of the regular session 
will not ring for fifteen minutes; so please be seated, 
Uncle Sam, in the office of the Assistant in Charge. 
There you will observe that the before-school ac- 
tivities are all for you. You will excuse the excite- 
ment which is stirring outside the office door. This 
is Monday, the day when the children bring in the 
Sunday newspapers, old magazines, and tin foil. 
With the sale proceeds of these, the children are con- 
tributing toward the support of American kinder- 
gartners in France. The children you will observe 
simply leave their contributions on the settees; the 
older boys sort out and arrange them; and our kin- 
dergartner will sell them after the opening of the 
afternoon session, when delinquents have an oppor- 


tunity to bring in their contributions. Tomorrow 
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she will report the proceeds of the sale, and next 
Monday we shall strive to beat today’s record. 

These children who are waiting in line are the 
representatives for the sale of Thrift and War Savings 
Stamps in their respective classes. Note the friendly 
rivalry among the representatives of parallel grades. 
See the pride with which Angelina flaunts her order 
‘slip at Rebecca. Jealously, the latter reads, ‘Six 
Stamps, $1.50,’ while her own slip says, “Four 
Stamps, $1.00.’" But never fear, Uncle Sam, busi- 
ness will be better in Rebecca’s class tomorrow. 
There the uncomplimentary comparison will be 
jealously reported, and Miss A will feign wounded 
pride that Miss B’s class has defeated hers. 

Competition is the life of trade and we utilize it 
to spur on the sale of Thrift Stamps. On each black- 
board you will observe service flags with a star for 
each purchaser of stamps. Honor roles with the 
inscription, ‘““We are Helping Uncle Sam,”’ bear the 
names of purchasers. Daily records of the number 
of purchasers to date and the day’s sales are ex- 
changed by teachers of parallel grades; these are 
written upon the blackboard and used to encourage 
business. 

Our system of Thrift Stamp sales is very simple. 
Each class has a representative who daily reports the 
number of stamps to be purchased for his class. 
Their purchases are recorded in a book which has 
been ruled and tabulated by an eighth-grade pupil. 
The counting of money and checking of sales is done 
in the Then an eighth-grade boy, whose 
work has earned him the privilege, purchases and 
distributes the stamps. 


office. 


And, O Uncle Sam, these children will later bless 
—as we now do—the institution of the Thrift Stamp. 
Through it they are acquiring the habit of saving, 
experiencing genuine patriotism, learning that one 
cannot love without being willing to serve, and that 
one cannot serve without sacrifice. 

Apropos of sacrifice, you will be amused to learn 
that one of our little Italian children will probably 
never cease to regret the innocent purchase of a stick 
of candy on last Friday. Chewing it in nonchalant 
fashion, he entered the dressing room. There his 
purchase was discovered by a group of little first 
graders who charged upon him with threatening 
forefingers and exclamations of ‘‘Oo-oh! I'll tell 
teacher!” That Lord High Justice was then over- 
whelmed with a resentful outburst of, ““O Miss M, 
Tony never gave his penny to the Red Cross bank; 
he buyed candy!” 

The incident proves that these little immigrants 


are denying themselves for their country and putting 
the pennies with which they formerly purchased 
confections and toys, into the Red Cross bank which 
is on the teacher’s desk, or buying Thrift Stamps 
with the money. 

Note the prompt and joyous beginning of the 
regular session as, almost simultaneously with the 
opening signal, the entire school bursts forth into a 
hymn of praise. 

And next to God, comes our country. Peep into 
any class room, and you will see the little children 
on their feet ready to salute the flag. Behold the 
reverence written upon the faces of these little kin- 
dergarten children, note the sincerity in their voices 
as Italian, Pole, Russian, and Greek in unison re- 
peat, ‘‘We give our heads and our hearts to God and 
our country—one God, one country, and one flag!’’ 
The words of this pledge, we believe, are more com- 
prehensible to these little foreigners than the more 
formal, ‘‘We pledge allegiance,” etc. 

Now the chorus breaks forth anew, for we insist 
upon having the daily pledge followed by at least one 
patriotic song. And, O Uncle Sam, while little ones 
in the land of the enemy are learning their songs of 
hate as part of the horrible hate propaganda, your 
little children are being taught their songs of love. 
And how easily love triumphs over hate! 

This war, cruel and destructive though it is, is 
accomplishing unseen blessings. Never was it so 
easy to stimulate patriotic emotions in the child; 
never before was it so easy to prepare the child for 
good citizenship; never before did the child so love 
his country. 

The ‘‘morning talk”’ is now a significant and im- 
pressive exercise for the developing of good citizen- 
ship. In the children’s homes today are real living 
patriots who are sacrificing their lives in devoted 
service of their country. Their letters from ‘‘some- 
where in France,” their home visits from camp, the 
self-denials they must make to save others, touch 
the children’s everyday experience and make real 
to them the noble deeds of love and sacrifice per- 
formed by valiant heroes of, other days. As the 
children hear of the deeds of sacrifice of heroes like | 
Clara Barton and Abraham Lincoln, their little hearts 
are touched with gratitude and their minds stim- 
ulated with desire to do their share for their country. 

Step into any class room during the period of the 


‘morning talk and you will hear stories, poems, or 


practical suggestions intended to inculcate the high- 
est ideals of life, and the noblest motive for action. 
We have a definitely outlined course beginning with 
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the need of home laws, of prompt and. cheerful 
obedience to them, and practical ways of manifest- 
ing desire to be good, helpful children; from the 
home we reach out to the school; the need of school 
laws, the necessity for prompt obedience to school 
laws, and practical ways in which we can show our 
regard for them; this opens the way to the need of 
community laws and our strict observance of, them, 
and the teaching of practical ways in which we can 
be good citizens of the community. 

Each month has its own theme for intensive con- 
sideration. For September it is kindness and help- 
fulness in the home; October, kindness and helpful- 
ness in the school; November, the spirit of gratitude; 
December, the spirit of charity; January, economy 
of time and thrift; February, truthfulness and love 
of country; March, civic pride; April, cleanliness and 
beauty of life; May, patriotism; and June, protec- 
tion of life. 

These same themes are further developed during 
You will be interested in 
See 
these little girls in Red Cross uniform with improvised 
They 
Red Cross 
On the 
kindergarten table are the same figures in miniature, 


the oral language period. 
the children’s dramatization of these ‘themes. 


stretcher made from two blackboard pointers. 
make the little “We Are 
Nurses,”’ which the children are reciting. 


real poem, 


the little Red Cross dolls bearing a stretcher on which 
lies a wounded soldier doll. 

Come into Miss A’s room where the children are 
playing ‘“‘Helping Uncle Sam’’; the dramatization 
is crude, but it proves that each child is doing his bit 
to save and serve. 

In the class room across the corridor, an eighth- 
grade girl is telling the story of Lincoln's boyhood, 
while a boy from the same class supplements the work 
with lantern slides. Children are always impressed 
with a child-teacher, and the eighth-grade English 
is socialized by this practice of story-telling to the 
little ones, while the latter are deeply impressed by 
the story and pictures. “It’s better’n a five-cent 


show,” said Vladislau, as he sighed at the finish of 
the story of Evangeline. 

You must hear seven-year-old Salvatore recite 
Hats Off! The Flag ts Passing By. Could you be- 
lieve that but two years ago this now sincere little 
American was made to step into the ring and pub- 
licly kiss the flag in the presence of the horrified 
children who had witnessed him kicking it? 
we do not teach in vain! 

Second-grade Boris will thrill you as he recites 
Your Flag and My Flag! And Boris knows and feels 
what he is saying. 


Surely 


The children in this class are correlating drawing 
with the teaching of patriotism. They are now 
making Red Cross posters from samples which were 
designed by grammar school children. how 
pretty are these French and Italian flags which the 
little ones recently made! 


See 


Those little first graders are snipping for busy 
work. ‘Teachers have contributed the cloth and will 
fill comfort pillows with the snippings. 

In the first and second grades you will see children 
knitting for busy work. Many of these little for- 
eigners have been taught to knit at home, and are 
now adept in making wash mitts or squares for af- 
ghans. The boys take pleasure in winding the wool 
for the girls, and the privilege is granted to the pupils 
who most quickly and successfully accomplish an 
assigned piece of work. 

And so, dear Uncle Sam, we could lead you on 
from room to room where every activity is directed 
toward developing these little foreigners into good 
citizens of the future. ‘Citizens of the future!” 
With them we leave you, dear Uncle Sam, confident 
that,— 


“The questions that perplexed you 
Have vanished quite away.” 


And, O artist, paint this new picture of Uncle Sam, 
and let its grandeur eclipse every memory of that 
harrowing characterization—‘‘The Alien Enemy.” 


A Patriotic Promise 


| LOVE my country, the United States of America. 
that | can to preserve its liberty and freedom by obeying its laws. 


Red, White and Blug. Hip, hip, hurrah! 


I love its flag, 1 promise to do all 

Three cheers for the 
Hip, hip, hurrah! 

Mary E. Law. 


Hip, hip, hurrah! 


Sketches from Child Life 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


M next-door neighbor, little Henrietta, had 

the misfortune of being an only child for the 
four and a half years that she had gladdened the 
world with her sweet child ways. 

One day she came into my home and stated that 
her mother was going to the hospital and when she 
came back she was going to bring a little brother for 
Henrietta. Then she added, “I don’t want him to 
| hope somebody else will pick him up before 
mamma gets there.”’ I knew instantly that some 
“unthinking” person had been poisoning the child’s 
mind, for she was naturally a dear loving-hearted 
little girl and was devoted to my doll that could 
open and shut its eyes and had real hair. It had 
taken the place, as nearly as a doll could, of a human 
companion to her. 


come. 


She never grew tired of dressing 
and undressing it and of wheeling it about in its 
carriage. Oftentimes, before leaving, she would un- 
dress it, put on its “‘nighty,”’ walk the floor with it in 
her arms, singing it a queer little crooning song of 
her own invention. Then she would kiss it gently 
and lay it in its bed as tenderly as a young mother 
— and so I had prided myself on thus fostering 
the instinct of nature which, by and by, was to blos- 
som into the right kind of motherhood. 
some soul (God 


And now, 
forgive it) had trampled on that 
tender germ. What was I todo? I needed time to 
think. Who was it that was thus planting jealousy 
in the child’s heart? I merely said, “Oh, I think 
little brothers are nice,’’ and changed the subject. 

The next day I met the grandmother and told her 
of Henrietta’s remark. She laughed heartily and 
said, ‘‘Oh, yes, we are all teasing her about it.” | 
merely remarked that I thought it wrong to awaken 
jealousy in a child’s heart. ‘‘But it is so funny to 
see her get mad,” she replied. I changed the subject 
as I had long ago learned that it was useless to argue 
with a grandmother as to how her grandchildren 
should be treated. 

I was fully conscious that I could not stop the 
mischievous teasing, but I could counteract it. I 
long ago had learned that almost any evil tendency 
in a child may be overcome if a stronger interest in 
some good tendency is awakened—so I set my in- 
ventive powers to work. Mere talking to the child 


would not be enough. They had five times the op- 
portunity to impress upon her a dislike of the coming 
baby that I had to implant in her a joyful anticipa- 
tion of its arrival. An hour a day, oftentimes not 
that much, was all I saw of her. I must do some- 
thing more definite than merely to talk. 

Suddenly it dawned upon me that | could show 
her through ‘‘Dollie”’ 


how to welcome a new baby 
brother. | 


bought one of those cunning little 
jointed bisque dolls that could kick up its legs and 
could stick its thumb in its mouth. I spent the good 
part of an evening in making it some soft white 
baby clothing and, when all was ready, | put it into 
‘“Dollie’s” bed with ‘‘Dollie,”’ 


covering it with the 
sheet. 


Then I went over to Henrietta’s home and 
said, “Oh, Henrietta, I want you to come and see 
what a Jovely surprise ‘Dollie’ has for you! 
right along with me now, can’t you?” 


Come 
Of course 
she could, and, as hand in hand, we returned, she 
said, ‘Is it a box of candy?” “Oh, no! Something 
much nicer than that.’’ “It’s a new dress! It’s a 
new dress!” “No, it’s something 
much nicer than a new dress! Just you wait and see 
what a lovely surprise it ts.”’ 


she exclaimed. 


When we reached my 
living room (which was also ‘“‘Dollie’s’’ bedroom) I 
said, ‘“Now you may go over to ‘Dollie’s’ bed and 
carefully turn down the sheet and you will see some- 
thing that will give you and ‘Dollie’ ever so many 
lovely times together.”’ 
She did as I had bid. 
surprise came over her face. 
has a little baby brother!”’ 


For a moment a look of 

Then she said, ‘‘Dollie 
There was not the tender- 
ness I had hoped for, but there was interest in the new 
situation and interest means much to the person who 
knows how to direct it. “If you will take it up gently 
and bring it over here and then bring ‘Dollie,’ | 
will tell you and her how a dear little helpless baby 
ought to be treated.’’ She followed my suggestion 
and we had a loving talk about babies and how little 
girls should love them and of how much pleasure 
‘“Dollie’s’’ baby brother was going to give her. The 
next day and the next similar scenes took place until 
it soon became the regular thing to have the baby 
doll as a topic for part of our talks together, and 
every time, before leaving, the baby doll would be 
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put to bed with ‘“‘Dollie’s’’ arms around it and 
frequently with the instruction, ‘““Take good care 
of baby brother, Dollie.”’ 

To make a long story short, when the real baby 
came home with mamma from the hospital, Henrietta 
insisted that it should be brought over by the grand- 
mother for 


me to see, she joyfully accompany- 


ing it. As soon as she caught sight of me, she cried 
out, ‘‘Now we've got a baby, too. A live baby with 
eyes and nose and everything.” The told 
that the was awakened, 
notwithstanding the injury it had received. 

I have told this incident at length to illustrate 
how much doll companionship may mean to children 


tone 


instinctive mother-love 


and how often dolls become mere puppets, adding 
little or nothing to the child’s emotional life. 

At the beginning of the school year, a doll often 
furnished a link of interest between the home life and 
this new world in a strange building surrounded by 
strange children with mamma nowhere in sight. 

Again and again I have seen tired children clum- 
sily lugging heavy dolls half as big as themselves, 
showing by the attitude of their bodies, the dragging 
of tired feet, that they were being exhausted with the 
burden rather than bound up with the tender joy of 
motherhood. 

An enthusiastic and mother-hearted young kin- 
dergartner friend of mine, whose work lay in a genial 
sunshiny southern town, was called one summer to 
take charge of a kindergarten connected with a 
social settlement in a congested and much neglected 
district of one of our large cities in the North. She 
responded with a true spirit of consecration in being 
called to the sacred work of opening the door to the 
little waifs of this tenement district and giving to 
them a glimpse of ‘‘the land of delight.”’ 

In true mother fashion, she talked of her plans 
“What would 
you like to da,’”’ she asked one morning, ‘‘for these 
little children away up there in the North who have 
not our sunshine and flowers?” 


with her brood of happy little ones. 


One thing and then 
another was suggested; finally one child shouted 
out, “I know what is best of all! Let’s send our doll 
Mary Ann for them to play with,” and all the rest 
eagerly assented, for Mary Ann was a general favor- 
ite in this kindergarten, presided over by this spiritual 
mother, who had awakened in the hearts of her little 
ones the tenderness and love for helpless babies, 
until their baby doll had become a general pet. It 
was taken out and told that it was to go on a journey 
with their teacher and that it was to lead the little 
children of the big city to love it, as these children 


toved it. Its clothes were all brought out and the 
ones that were to be taken on the journey were 
selected by the children and were duly packed. 

When the day of departure came the children 
were all at the station to bid Miss Mamie goodbye 
and she, wise kindergartner that she was, had Mary 
Ann in her arms, and the children all gave Mary Ann 
a goodbye kiss as eagerly as they gave one to Miss. 
Mamie. 

At the other end of the journey another world was 
opened out to this young kindergartner. She had 
had very little contact with the large cities and none 
at all with those terrible plague spots, where greed, 
selfishness, lawlessness, suspicion, and hatred grow 
She 
told me afterwards, half laughing and almost crying, 
of the experiences of those first few days. 

They, these children of the shadow, were an em- 
bryonic street gang, who lived in the midst of riot 
and disorder. They heard constantly the talk of 
anarchists the threats of malcontents; their 
bodies were poorly fed and their higher natures were 
still more starved. They met her as a matter of 
course with a feeling of defiance and with an eager 
curiosity to test whether or not she or they would 
come out ahead in the contest for authority. Why 
should not this be their attitude, had they not met 
it at every turn in their young lives? 


as rank as do poisonous weeds in a marsh land. 


and 


They were a 
new phase of humanity to her and she frankly con- 
fessed that the first day ended in chaotic confusion 
and wild excitement on the part of the children and 
of heart-breaking discouragement on her part. 

She went to her room chagrined and disheartened 
and wept until she could weep no more. Then her 
higher nature aroused itself and she sat up straight 
in her chair and said, ‘This will never do! It will 
never do! | must get hold of the affection of these 
children or I can do nothing with them.’’ Soon 
came the thought of dear little Mary Ann, who still 
remained in trunk. She took the doll out, 
dressed her in her prettiest pink gingham dress, and 
smilingly placed her on the bureau beside her. 
‘There, Mary Ann,” she said, ‘‘you must help me 
win those children tomorrow.”’ 


her 


The next day the little gang again assembled 
and she was wise enough not to attempt any regular 
opening, but gave them a spirited march with piano 
accompaniment which they led them 
to their and, the air a 


enjoyed, 


seats, holding high in 


mysterious box, she said, ‘‘I have something to show 
you today which my little children way down in the 
South land have sent to you with their love.”’ 


Curi- 
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osity hushed the shrill voices for the time being. 
She carefully opened the box and brought forth Mary 
Ann smiling and radiant in her freshly laundered 
pink gingham dress. ‘Shoot the guy,’ shouted the 
boy who sat next to her, and in a moment little 
Mary Ann was snatched from her hands and hurled 
across the room, caught by another boy and slung 
in another direction, while the rest of the children 
jeered with excitement. 
moments 


It was only after some 
of frantic endeavor that the doll was 
rescued and stern authority brought order out of the 
chaos. 

That noon, at the luncheon table, she asked the 
head of the social settlement if the children had 
never had any dolls given them. “Oh! my good 
gracious, yes!’’ answered the matron. ‘There are 
two or three drawers filled with dolls, but they are all 
dressed too fine and so fussed-up and most of them 
are so easily broken that Miss 
away, feeling that they would be of no use with this 
set of children.”’ 

Does this incident from real life need any com- 
ment from me as to the wrong use of dolls and the 
absurd misconception of the kind of dolls needed by 
little children? The handsome, bewigged, silken- 


had them all put’ 
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gowned, lace-trimmed dolls that Miss Mamie found 
in the drawers represented to these children only 
the hated class of wealth that they had been taught 
to look upon as their enemies. Had a few rag dolls, 
simply dressed, been given to the children one at a 
time to be cared for as the very great reward of right 
conduct, the true spirit of fatherhood and mother- 
hood might have been awakened, and of all instincts 
of human nature this is the one that calls forth the 
most love and the most willing self-sacrifice. 

Some kindergartners, in the intensity of their 
desire to develop the instinct of community respon- 
sibility, use dolls too didactically to teach lessons 
in citizenship. The dressing and undressing, the 
washing and ironing, are apt to become duties in- 
stead of pleasures. Complex community relations 
are introduced with a variety of dolls before the child 
is ready for such complex relations. The details of 
doll houses, or doll wardrobes are emphasized until 
the imagination is dulled with too much imposed 
realism and all joy in doll life is lost. 

Some day I want to write an article protesting 
against the grotesque dolls that are displayed in the 
toy shops of today. They are far beyond the child’s 
sense of humor and in no way enrich the child’s life. 


The Knitting Spell 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


every place where women meet, 
In village lane, or crowded street, 
*Mid northern chill, or southern heat, 
You hear the measured click and beat 
Of needles swiftly knitting. 


A million women knit apace, 

With looks down-bent and serious face; 

In furs enwrapped, or veiled in lace; 

With clumsy hold, or touch of grace; 
But still they all are knitting. 


Seem, do we say? 


A helmet here, a sweater there, 

With scarfs and wristlets everywhere. 

And socks in many a cozy pair, 

Each stitch well set with anxious care, 
The needles go a-knitting. 


We watch the network, row on row, 

As hosts of women come and go; 

We seem to feel a magic grow, 

Responsive to the rhythmic flow 
-Of needles all a-knitting. 


We know right well, 


Despite the tales that poets tell, 
No charm did e’er in witchcraft dwell, 
So potent as the magic spell 

Of patriot women knitting. 


ZS GS 


What are We Going to do With the War in the Kindergarten? 
A Unit of Work Developed through the Project Method 


By A. Dorothy Wall, Washington, D. C. 


I’ came about through the discussion of the 

February program in which emphasis is placed 
on the life of George Washington, our concrete type 
of freedom as exemplified in our nation’s hero. 

Since the war is so bloody and disorganizing and 
some of the children in the kindergarten have fathers 
fighting in the frightful contest overseas or convoying 
troops in various waters, I decided to emphasize 
our flag and the civic or constructive side of Wash- 
ington’s life in building up our nation and the city 
which has been named in his honor, and in this way 
try to change the destructive elements of emotional 
feeling and depression brought out by the war into 
positive channels of thought. 

By this direction of our general discussions a 
more wholesome attitude of mind was incorporated 
in our work. It was particularly interesting as 
our kindergarten had its junior melting pot drawn 
from the four corners of the world and largely 
from the nations at war. Grief and sorrow had 
seared the hearts of the families of the children in 
my care. Way back in the hills of Italy lay many 
who had been sacrificed in this world catastrophe. 
Avalanches of snow had buried some in the protest, 
seemingly, of the earth against the mad use men 
were making of her favors. Others had met the 
usual gun and sword thrusts and been laid low. 
But whatever’ it was, it was sorrow brought into 
the American home and the little children wondered. 
They got their color of the situation from the grief 
or hatred that was leaving its scar in the homes 
across the water. What was to be done with all 
this? There was the protest of the German family 
because somewhere near the Galician line was 
a broken, dismantled home or a relative laid low, 
‘There was also the height of emotion because Russia 
had dared to do the unaccountable, reactionary thing 
and declared her sensational release from the bond- 
age of man’s will. There was the depression because 
she could not maintain her impulsive declaration 
and broke the faith. There was every human 
emotion brought from across the sea turned into 
consciousness in the minds of five and six year old 
children, without power to judge rightly and with 


‘Germans, to kill them of course 


the home stimulus to color their view point, maybe 
unconsciously. for years. 

Again, what were we going to do with it; how 
use this unforeseen contribution in the kindergarten? 
—for it was as surely there as in the upper grades 
where class discussion clarified the situation and 
gave thought a fitting impetus for unity of ideas. 

There were our American soldiers—for what 
reason allied to France and England and Italy and 
succoring the cause of Belgium? For what reason 
were they going so far across seas to whip the 


for it was always 
fight, kill; kill, stab, shoot, dead! It was 
a bloodthirsty crowd of infant belligerents, who 
boasted what they would do. 


this: 


Solving the Problem 


It came about, not in a premeditated way, but 
through daily study of the situation as it evolved 
ideas and suggestions. Our flag was the basis. 

What is our country’s flag?—We know the 
answer.—Why do we have a flag?—Yes, England 
has a flag, France has a flag —Yes, Germany has 
one, too; every country has its own flag.—So it 
began. And a little bit each day along the same line 
developed an interest in flags other than our own. 
I bought flags of our allies, for in the meantime we 
discussed that we were fighting for our flag, for 
what it stands; and that because we were helpful 
to all who cared for the right we were now going 
across the sea.—Did they know what that meant?— 
Yes, the sea was where submarines plied their 
undersea game. 

We took the large dictionary with its pages of 
colored flags and we discussed the colors, kinds, 
and so on, of the various nations that we knew, 
many of us, because fathers, mothers, or we ourselves 
had come from there. That brought a new awaken- 
ing. We drew them on the board. We had a brief 
period of choosing the different countries by pointing 
to the flag named. All the time a geographical 


background was being built up. 
In the period of marching one child asked to 
carry the French flag, the American flag having 
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been chosen. I acquiesced, if he could select the 
right one to carry. This became the _ habitual 
exercise in marching, finally including the selection 
of the various allies’ flags by children desiring to be 
captains of those countries; thus giving a number 
of captains, representing the allied nations, an 
opportunity to select the flag and to be followed by 
his respective company of soldiers. Each captain 
led his own company and gave his orders independ- 
ently :—Forward, march, halt, mark time, double 
quick time, two by two, etc. 

Since this game had risen beyond the bonds of 
the mediocre, the children desired that each child 
in -his particular company have a flag like that his 
captain carried. This would have meant an ex- 
pensive outlay. Did the children think they could 
make their flags? It was an inspirational idea. 

So groups organized themselves, having the 
dictionary to follow and the captains’ flags to use 
as models.- The responsibility was put upon each 
captain to see that his or her group was working out 
his chosen flag correctly. It was a splendid socialized 
practice with an inspirational project that was 
carried out most successfully. 

After being completed, the captains chose in 
turn members for their companies and each child 
was expected to be able to select the right flag for 
the company he represented. This gave every child a 
chance to have practice in selecting the various flags 
and become familiar with the geographical names. 

What about Germany in all this?—Did she figure 
in the consciousness of the plan? Not at first. But 
one day the children began to build in the sand 
table England, France, America. They placed each 
of the large flags on the country so named. Concrete 
ideas were forming. Some child had brought a small 
toy cannon. It had unconscious projecting power. 
It was set up on one of the sand hills. It was to 
fire at something." What? Why, Germany, of 
course.—‘‘Oh, we must make Germany, too.”’ Busy 
hands made the sand mound. But how tell it was 
Germany?—‘‘Let’s put the German flag up.’’— 
“We haven’t one.’—‘Wait a minute. I'll make 
one,” was called out enthusiastically. ‘What is 
it like?’’—‘‘We'll get the dictionary.”’ The German 
flag was located. It was copied in paper and set 
up in its isolated corner. In the meantime other 
things were happening in the sand table. They 
needed tents for the soldiers to show they were in 
encampment. Busy workers elected to make tents. 
Some one ran to the cloak room and brought a quart 
cup of water for the sea. 


It was soon swallowed up 


in the hungry sand. Again and again it happened. 
A new lesson was being learned. I then procured 
a large bucket of water which floated to the edges 
of the constructed countries washing away their 
shore lines. Without hesitation they began to 
reinforce the edges with shells, blocks, and paddles. 
These held things well in shape, there was no slipping 
away of the nations! But the improvised sea lapped 
the shore fringe and the four or five inches of water 
seemed a formidable barrier to easy contact of shore 
and shore. 

“T’ll tell you. Let’s make a boat!’’ A piece of 
broken box had served the original need. Some 
were designated or volunteered to supply the navy 
quota. One and another inventions were con- 
tributed. The best by and by were used as a model. 
The necessity to know the country to which the craft 
belonged demanded flags on the boats, the right 
kind of flag for the country sending it out. The 
boats were crude, but they had the gift of original 
thought. Heavier cardboard became the medium 
of structure, but it proved inadequate, inasmuch 
as the paste melted and the cardboard or paper 
soon underwent a watery dissolution. Something 
had to be devised that was more permanent. In 
the meantime marine scenes were painted by the 
children—boats—war variety—on seas of deep blue 
with colored skies. These gave a picturesqueness 
to the mental and imaginative pictures worked out 
in sand. Printed pictures of boats and a toy war 
ship brought later to float in the sand table sea 
helped to clarify the idea. 

What was to be done with all this built-up 
initiative? Must it be dropped here? Questioning 
my power to get it over, lest I impose too advanced 
an idea on my group, I brought into the kindergarten 
one day a large geographical sphere and a map of 
Europe and America. The sphere 
mediately a source of interest. 
the sun! 


proved im- 
It was like the moon, 
From thereon I had no trouble. The 
earth was round, too, like both of them! Wide- 
eyed interest met my announcement. I found out 
what they knew about it, which was very little. 
They thought it was funny ‘we did not fall off the 
earth.’’ America was a curious reality. ‘What 
was above the earth?” ‘Heaven,’ some said; 
heaven included all that moved beyond the clouds 
and sky. ‘‘What came in between?” That 
a great puzzler. The puzzle sometimes—most times 
—creeps out in painted landscape by sky, blank 
space, and ground. This gave a great chance to 
clear that idea; the best I had ever had. 


was 
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We saw how we had to travel across seas to 
Europe. We laughed at the boot of Italy. , We 
saw that England was in three parts; that Germany 
was in the middle and France on the outside of 
things. We studied the map to get a little clearer 
idea of the localities. Questions were asked and 
some facts given: enough to give reason for the 
Then came the question why we were 
fighting Germany. It was simple enough to explain: 
their sense of justice was elemental and direct. 

Germany was like any child in the kindergarten 
who did not get along with the other children and 
until she did she would have to stay off by herself 
until she was able to play fair. She had tried to 
take away from other countries what did not belong 
to her; until she would be willing to let alone what 
did not belong to her and to stop hurting those 
people who were doing her no harm she would have 
to stay shut up as she was, trying to fight her way 
out, but checked by the other children of nations 
who were obliged to meet her as they did. 
simple, it was true, and it satished. There was no 
malice in it; only justice. And they shook their 
heads solemnly and said, “She couldn’t come back 
until she behaved.’’ That was the childlike inter- 
pretation. It was not said lightly; it was final. 

On the strength of the discussion, one morning 
the children asked that they have Germany as one 
of the marching companies. They wanted to play 
the game of “keeping Germany in.”’ It was difficult 
to get any one to volunteer to “be’’ Germany, but 
the child who suggested the idea consented. Then 
each captain gave orders and Germany was furtively 
watched to keep her in the room, the other children 
marching freely in the room or hall. 

Finally the game was so organized that the 
children marched until the piano signaled by a bugle 


whole. 


It was 


call the time of the Allies’ attack, that is, the time 
to be vigilant, while Germany’s plan was to get out 
of the room. All this was done in march time to 
marching music. It was interesting to see the 
nations line up at the doors and others gradually 
press Germany into the position of not being able 
to move. This meant that each allied captain had 
to so order his tactics that she was covered from all 
sides. Then the surrender of her captain’s and 
company’s flags, these latter having been made after 
the game had assumed its present status, and not 
being allowed to be exhibited with the other flags, 
but put out of sight and only brought out to meet 
the demands of the game. All of this meant alert- 
ness, concentration, and an intelligent understanding 
of modern conditions which should not be denied 
in the kindergarten. 

Since the floating paper ships in the sand table 
were not very stable, or the sand countries either, 
I gave each child two constructive sheets of dark 
blue paper, representing the sea. Fastened together 
at their short ends they made a strip 24 inches long. 

We cut out the different countries, America, 
France, England, Italy with its fascinating boot 
leg, of dark green or brown paper. We pasted 
these by looking at the map where they belonged 
in the sea midst. It was crude, but we set up on 
each country tents, flags, cannon, cut and mounted. 
We made ships that could be more permanently left 
in the sea. 

We had used in doing this not only constructive 
means for permanent keeping, but we had also used 
our geographical background in conscious under- 
standing. We had used all our resources in inter- 
actionary interest and in this way we have kept in 
the kindergarten an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in the war. 


THE young citizen who relies on himself, who does honest work in school, never cheating 
or shirking, who is always ready to do a little more than is required of him, who thinks 
for himself, acts rightly because he loves right actions—such a citizen is doing his part to 


help achieve our national ideal of self-reliance.— 


-Williiam Backus Guitteau. 
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One Way to Promote Co-operation Between Kindergarten and 
First Grade 


By Louise Robinson, Boston 


RECENTLY read these words: ‘‘Don’t tinker 

with a curriculum; it is as detrimental as tinker- 
ing With the plumbing. Rip it out, and start with 
fresh material and new tools!” 

This is distinct encouragement to the pioneer. 
Why not be one? 
rebels? 


Is it because our conservatism 
Yes, we can’t bear to break away from old 
traditions; in short, we had rather “tinker’’ than 
“rip out,”’ for ‘“‘tinkering’’ may leave a vestige of our 
former self, whereas “‘ripping out’’ is so hopelessly 
destructive! 

I have lived with conservative people. 
what the grip of conservatism is. 


I know 
A member of my 
family hasn’t as yet accepted the fact that she must 
needs travel underground in the subway or overhead 
in the elevated; she objects with all the ardor of a 
rebellious heart at being told to remove her hat at 
the theater; she prefers a horse-drawn cab to a taxi; 
and at the introduction of “revised spelling’ 
wrath knew no bounds. 


her 
She explains her state of 
mind by saying, “It never used to be so.”’ 

We recognize the value of the test of time towards 
innovations, but we must not forget that the world 
moves on apace, and that we must move on with it. 
The horseless carriage is here to stay; likewise the 
subway and the aeroplane; we must conform. 
Perhaps we shall be spared revised spelling! 

Educators have tried tinkering with the cur- 
riculum. ‘Let us rip it out and start with fresh 
materials and new tools.” 

It has been stated that a gap exists between the 
kindergarten and the first grade. 
bridge this gap? 


How can we best 


Come with me to a certain kindergarten. A 
warm welcome awaits us. The big room is livable 
and attractive. Life is everywhere about: in bulbs 
blooming on sunny window sills; in a_ well-filled 
aquarium; at the sand table where a group of 
interested children are at play. The pictures on the 
wall are well chosen and well hung. Even the tiny 
chairs and low tables bespeak life, a life with and for 
the children. The teacher radiates joy; she sings, 
she plays, she works. But it has been said that this 
happy room is hermetically sealed from the rest of 
the school. The kindergarten is a thing apart. 


Do I imagine that the kindergarten teacher resents 
sharing her lovely room, or her materials, with the 
first grade teacher? 
the added 


Do I imagine that she resents 


work which the advent of the older 
children brings? Is it hard for her to accept the 
suggestion of twentieth century educators that 


co-operation between the kindergarten and the first 
grade is essential? 

And what is the attitude of the first grade teacher 
towards the suggestion? 


Is she friendly, ready to do 
her share? 


Are both teachers alive to the need of 
preparation in this combined work? Is there, in 
short, an interchange of good comradeship between 
the teachers? If not, how can we the 
situation? ‘Rip out the plumbing!” 

First, kindergarten teacher, open wide your doors 
and bid the first grade teacher enter into the sunshine 
of your room. 


remedy 


And you, first grade teacher, enter 
as a guest and as a friend; fail not to cordially invite 
the kindergarten family to visit you; teach your 
children how to play the part of the older brother or 
sister in guiding the younger child along. 

But let us be still more specific. 

Consider for a moment the subject of reading— 

“We don’t teach reading in the kindergarten,”’ 
the kindergarten teacher says. 

“Yes, but you are going to help us and incidentally 
you may begin to read.”’ 

“But we never have, and why should we begin 
now?” 

Perhaps you have helped and not realized it. 
But we will not stop to argue. 


I bring you fresh 
material and new tools. 


Let us use them together. 

When the children entered your kindergarten in 
September they brought a considerable stock of 
concepts and ideas. This stock has been acquired 
largely in three ways—by home instruction, by 
observation, and by experience. 

Here is a child who, in one fatal day, put his 
finger on the stove. By so doing, he learned that 
there was a fire in the stove; that fire burns; that if 
he puts his finger on the stove again, again he will be 
burned. As often as he puts his finger there just so 
often will he be burned. He has now a concept of 


fire and its effect; he also has a vocabulary of 
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associated words which express and recall this feeling. 
He has learned the significance of ‘‘fire,’’ ‘“‘burn,”’ 
“stove,” “‘finger,”’ and in addition he has learned the 
relations existing between these objects. So, too, 
has he acquired some skill in oral language. ‘‘The 
stove burned my finger,’”” he says. He has greater 
skill in understanding the expression of others. His 
mother may have said to him, “Don’t touch! Don’t 
go near the stove! There is fire in it. You will 
burn your finger and it will hurt. Mother might 
have to send for a doctor.”’ 

The child becomes familiar with many words 
before he arrives at the kindergarten. To be sure 
some of these words may not be associated with the 
right idea. The little boy strokes his woolly sheep 
and says, ‘‘Bow wow!” thinking it is a dog. At four 
years, he knows some nursery rhymes, he says his 
prayers, and he may know some short passages from 
the Bible. Through all of these he becomes familiar 
with words heard and used in combination. Taken 
separately some of these words mean nothing to him. 

Now he comes to the kindergarten; he comes 
with others of his kind. You recognize that he has 
some language equipment. Your first duty is to 
know the contents of your children’s minds. You 
must study them individually and in common. 
Some will have a large vocabulary dependent upon 
home training and surroundings. They will talk 
intelligently. Some will come from homes of less 
training and poor surroundings, possibly from homes 
where they hear nothing but a foreign tongue. These 
will talk meagerly. Some of the children may have 
come from the country, some from the city. But 
they all bring something to you. All have a con- 
tribution to make. 

Now “thought getting”’ is the basis of all reading. 
A contribution of thought awaits you. In the 
joyous freedom of the kindergarten let the first grade 
teacher enter with her reading group. Both the 
kindergarten teacher and the first grade teacher know 
the subject-matter of the lesson. Suppose we con- 
sider the method that might be used in a lesson on 
The Little Red Hen. 

The kindergarten teacher begins the lesson. She 
shows the pictures in the reading book and discusses 
with the children the important events and the 
characters of the story. She asks the following 
questions: 


How many children ever saw a hen? 
Where did you see one? 
What color was your hen? 


What color was the hen in the story? 

Where did your hen have her nest? 

Where did this hen live? 

Tell me how her house looked. 

What had Little Red Hen found? 

Where was she carrying the grain of wheat? 
Why did she take it to the mill? 

On the way whom did she meet? 

What was the pig doing? 

What did Little Red Hen ask the pig? 

What did she say? 

What did she ask the cat? 

What did he say? 

What did she ask the dog? 

What did he say? 

Why wouldn't they help? 

What did Little Red Hen say? 

Is it a good plan to do a thing yourself? 

What can you do yourself? (Put on stockings.) 
Who was at the mill? 

What did he say to Little Red Hen? 

What did Little Red Hen ask the miller? 

Who ever saw a mill? Where? 

What kind of mill was it? 

How does a miller look? 

What makes his clothes white? 

What did Little Red Hen do next? 

Did you ever see any one make bread? (Tell.) 
Who looked through the window? 

What trick did Little Red Hen play on the cat, 


the pig, and the dog? 


What did they all say? 
What did Little Red Hen say? 
Why wouldn’t she give them any of her bread? 


The teachers will cut from cardboard patterns 


of the hen, the pig, the cat, and the dog. These the 
children can trace around, cut, and paste. 


Another day the kindergarten group will visit 


the first grade room. A rapid oral review of the 
story may be given. The first grade children will 
answer their teacher’s questions, and these sentences 
will be printed upon the blackboard. Each child 
reads his own sentence fluently and naturally. Each 
event of the story follows. 


What have all the children gained thus far? 


Are the kindergarten children learning toread? Isn't 
such work too difficult for these little people? 
Incidentally the kindergarten children are learning 
to read, but the value of the lesson lies deeper. 


First, all the children have become familiar with 


a bit of literature; second, they have learned to 
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express themselves in good oral language; they have 
contributed both knowledge and pleasure through 
individual experiences; they have had practice in 
voice training, Jearning how to pronounce, to 
articulate, and to speak with expression; through an 
orderly arrangement of telling the story they have 
learned to think clearly, for sequence of events must 
lead to clear thinking; they have recognized a 
relation between the printed word and the spoken 
word; they have had training in the art: of co- 
ordinating the mind and the hand through cutting, 
pasting, and drawing; they have enjoyed the 
pictures. 

_ But you say here is nothing new. We tell 
stories in the kindergarten, we have occupations in 
which paper cutting, pasting, and drawing have 
a place; we have picture lessons; we have games; 
wherein are we the gainers? Aren’t we going beyond 
the domain of the kindergarten? In short, is it 
worth while? 

Yes, you do all these things, but you do them alone! 
You stand on the bank and look at the bridge across 
the stream to grade one, and grade one, safely across, 
does not turn back to look at the kindergarten. 

But the first grade teacher must awaken in her 
pupils a desire to help and to encourage those who 
will follow. These first grade children will go more 
than half across the stream, they will go all the way; 
they will sit, and play, and listen, and work, with the 
kindergarten children, and then each taking a hand 
of some one child will lead him into his future king- 
dom. Isn’t that worth while, that spirit of helping 
and being willing to be helped? 

You know how the younger child looks up to the 
older one; you know too how close is the understand- 
ing between children; you have seen how one child’s 
mind can see within and discover the needs of another 
when your own mature mind failed. Your kinder- 
garten babies and the first grade six-year-olds will 
help, and understand, and appreciate, each other. 
By this interchange of work, reading, or any lesson, 
becomes a pleasure, not a task. Both teachers will 
discover some new inspiration in the other's work, 
and every lesson thus taught will serve to promote 
an eagerness on the children’s part for more. 

How well you are training the children to right 
feeling and right thinking in such work! And do 
not right thinking and right feeling pave the way to 
right action? The one developing the inner life, the 
other expressing it. 

Kindergarten children are allowed to express 
themselves more freely than most first grade children. 


How often one hears, ‘‘I_ can never make the kinder- 
garten children stop talking!’ Oh, misguided first 
grade teacher, learn something from the kindergarten 
creed! Freedom, spontaneity, self-development— 
these are the hall-marks of beautiful, unconventional 
childhood! Take your children into the kindergarten 
room where freedom is not stifled in a seat screwed 
to the floor! 

But it is not alone through reading lessons that 
the bridge between kindergarten and first grade can 
be crossed. Indeed there should be a constant 
crossing and re-crossing. I would advocate one half 
hour a day when there might be an interchange of 
work, when first grade visits the kindergarten and 
when kindergarten visits first grade, and when the 
two teachers are in turn instructors and listeners. 

The makers of any successful course of study must 
be the teachers themselves. They know the work 
to be done, and how to do it. 
contribute something from their individual 
experiences to enrich the work. I should like to see 
a course of study based on sound kindergarten 
principles, but so arranged that the first grade 
teachers might have a definite idea substituted for 
the very vague idea now existing in the minds of 
many first grade teachers as to what kindergarten 
really is. I should like to inculcate in every kinder- 
garten training school a course in first grade methods, 
along such lines as literature, hand work, games, 
music, story-telling, and oral language. I should like 
to see a daily exchange of teachers. Above all, I 
should like to see a hearty, willing, co-operative spirit 
between these fellow workers, a broadminded “give 
and take’ spirit, for no philosophical system of 
teaching can outweigh the teacher's influence. 

Let us not forget that the schoolroom that holds 
the most joy is the best schoolroom in the land! It 
is the teacher’s spirit that counts. 

Perhaps you and. | 
teachers, 


Most teachers can 


have become 
conducting our work in a_ mechanical 
“turning of the crank’? way. Perhaps we have 
become one of the ‘“‘goose-stepped”’ type. 
always done it this way.” 


‘‘routine”’ 


“‘T’ve 
Do we say this? Have 
we lost sight of the fact that we are dealing with 
human souls? We must watch the unfolding and the 
training of the minds and hearts of our children. 
Such work requires insight, invention, skill, and 
inspiration. It requires all of one’s power and 
energy. In short, it requires a Master Hand! 
Conditions change every day; insight and skill 
should increase every day. Yesterday’s experiences 


throw light on tomorrow’s work. If we obey our 
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best impulses and follow paths such as our conscience 
absolutely approves, the fear of criticism, the fear of 
stepping from the conventional to the new, will be of 
small account. 


“Organize, systematize, co-operate,” 
Maeterlinck, “this is the spirit of the hive.” 
likewise it should be the spirit of the school. 
all, co-operate! 


says 
So 
Above 


The Place of Literature in the Kindergarten 


By Genevieve L. Lyford 


N the kindergarten of our Training School in the 
State Normal at Valley City, North Dakota, 
we believe that the habits in speech during these 
years, between four and six, lay a firm foundation 
for the English which will be used in all later life. 
Only through hearing and using the best in literature 
and English can we lay the foundation which will be 
of value for the future. The conversation is care- 
fully guarded and guided. Each child expresses 
himself freely; he is encouraged to speak distinctly. 
If he makes a grammatical error the teacher imme- 
diately says correctly what he has attempted to say, 
asking the child to repeat what she has said. Through 
this positive teaching, drawing the child’s attention 
only to the correct form of speech, he begins uncon- 
sciously to speak correctly. 

The best in nursery literature is given to the child 
by showing him copies of the charming picture books 
of Kate Greenaway, and surrounding him with the 
beautiful pictures of Mother Goose by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. The Mother Goose verses in their old form 
“are the rightbul heritage of every child.”” The child 
asks to play many of these rhymes and jingles, and 
he is encouraged in his awakening interests in drama- 
tization. Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictures from A 
Child's Garden of Verse, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
are familiar to the child soon after he comes to kin- 
dergarten, and a few of the short, simple verses are 
learned. Short verses from other authors are used; 
these are about skipping, running to school, flowers, 


birds, finger plays, etc. They are frequently put to 
music for a song or game. Delightful selections are 
to be found in Small Songs for Small Singers, by 
Neidlinger, Finger-plays, by Emilie Poulson, Songs 
of the Child World, No. 1, by Riley and Gaynor, 
The Children’s Year, by Grace W. Conant, and First 
Year Music, by Hollis Dann. Much that is given 
in music lays a splendid foundation for the begin- 
nings of literature. 

Stories full of action, characters, and repetition 
are told to the children, such as The Three Bears, 
The Three Pigs, The Gingerbread Boy, etc. Shorter 
stories are told; for example: The Weather Vane, 
The Peddler and the Monkeys, Bruno, etc. These the 
child can quickly retell, thus helping to entertain 
the smaller one at kindergarten and the little brother 
or sister at home. A few realistic stories also are 
told from All About Johnnie Jones, by Carolyn 
Verhoeff, and The Story Hour, by Wiggin and Smith. 
These stories treat of the things that might happen 
in the child world of today, experiences which he 
understands. 

When the kindergarten child leaves to enter the 
first grade he is eager to learn to read, to find for him- 
self the printed story; he is also eager to know how 
to write so that he may make his own story page. 
The kindergarten strives not to infringe upon the 
literature of the first grade, but to awaken a mental 
hunger for more and more of all that is rich, beauti- 
ful, and wholesome. 


SC 


Learning to Read 


By Jane W. McKee 


HE primary motive for language is to in- 

fluence the activities of others; its secondary 

use is to enter into more intimate social relations 

with others. A word, in reading, is no other than an 

instrument for thinking about the meaning it ex- 
presses. 

In brief summary let us name the sociological 
base of the reading process as 

_ 1. Life situations, , 

2. Action, 

3. Experience, 
those elements in the evolution of human society 
which have resulted in language. Through the 
analysis of its mechanics and processes we have 
reading. 

What, then, have we in our kindergarten and pri- 
mary school to work on asa sociological basis for read- 
“ing? We have self-organized groups, the result of 
active life situations and vital experiences. _ 

What are we in the kindergarten doing along this 
line? 

1. We are eliminating the large formal circle. 

2. We are studying and charting children in- 
dividually. 

3. We are leading and suggesting to the self- 
organized play groups. 

What can the first grade do in this connection? 

1. Use movable tables, and move them often. 

2. Use the kindergarten room and equipment 
at the morning recesses and in the afternoons. 

The psychological base for the mastery of the 
mechanics of reading may be sifted down, in general, 
to the six following tendencies: 


1. Play tendency, 

2. Social tendency, 

3. Rhythmic tendency, 
4. Dramatic tendency, 

5. Imaginative tendency, 


6. Curious tendency. 

I shall consider briefly only the play and social 
tendencies. 

“Playfulness is a more important consideration 
than play. The former is an attitude of mind, the 
latter is a passing outward manifestation of this 
attitude.”’ As the kindergarten child enters the 
first grade the play spirit ascends into the playful 


attitude; but in order that playfulness may not 
terminate in arbitrary fancifulness and in building up 
an imaginary world alongside the world of actual 
things, it is necessary that the play attitude should 
gradually pass into a work attitude. True work is 
not drudgery. If it becomes drudgery in our schools 
through mechanical drill, we in the schools are guilty 
of child labor. In the play attitude of mind, interest 
is in the activity for its own sake; in the work atti- 
tude of mind, which takes advantage of the meanings 
aroused and built up in free play, interest centers on 
the product or result in which the activity terminates. 

The child entering kindergarten is very much of 
an individualist. The duty of the kindergarten is 
to help him develop and unfold his social side, else 
what use would there be to begin the work in reading, 
which is founded on and imbedded in 
instinct? 


the social 


How shall the kindergarten and first grade make 
use, practically, of the child’s sociological and psy- 
chological base in learning to read? The answer is 

through self-directed effort in learning to read. 

1. The first thing we need in the kindergarten 
and primary school is plenty of good books if we 
are to aim at the development of the library habit, 
such one-volume illustrated books as Mother Goose, 
Peter Rabbit, Black Sambo, Three Bears, Gingerbread 
Boy, etc., placed on low shelves and long low tables 
where children may go and enjoy them, and learn 
to love them. The pictures interest them, their 
partial knowledge of the story holds them, and they 
will of their own initiative master the tools (the 
mechanics of reading). 

2. Memory words should be tacked on all the 
articles of equipment and furniture, giving each 
piece a labeled name in kindergarten or primary 
rooms, so that the children see many chairs, tables, 
etc., labeled. These symbols, attached to the ob- 
jects, unconsciously print themselves in their minds 
and when later in a book they read CHAIR, they do 
not read so many meaningless hieroglyphics. 
read thoughts into their sentences. 


They 


3. The printing press should be used by the 
children in their self-initiated work and play of 
labeling block cities and writing their names. Ina 
kindergarten through free organized group play ‘with 
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the printing 
learn by sight 


have children 
twenty-five or more words, dis- 
tinguish capital and small letters; know the num- 
bers up to ten; recognize and know the period and 
comma; recognize and know all the letters of the 
alphabet; print names and signs seen on streets and 
in books; spell simple words. 


press alone, | seen 


4. The puzzle game of matching nursery rhymes 
in print to fit the appropriate picture is useful. 

5. Sign reading on excursions should be en- 
couraged. 

6. Notes should be written on the blackboard 
by the teacher, directing the pupils to different forms 
of play. 

7. The typewriter should be used freely as a 
play medium in teaching reading and spelling. 

Now how can the things suggested be carried out 


under our present school systems? You will men- 


tion the overcrowded curriculum and lack of suff- 
cient floor space. If we dissect our course of study 
to find duplication of work we shall discover much 
ground repeated and many unessentials emphasized. 
If we eliminate the waste in our school system we 
shall be surprised to see our overcrowded curriculum 
relieved. And to answer the demand for more floor 
space may I ask, do you use your porches, your 
yards, your large empty halls, and the kindergarten 
room after kindergarten hours? 

After all is said it summarizes easily. Is our 
kindergarten and primary school democratic or 
autocratic? Is the government of our elementary 
school from above down or from within out? Are 
the children, our future citizens, meeting and solving 
their own problems or are we meeting and solving the 
problems for them? Are the problems vital, life- 
like, interesting, and motivated? 


Address delivered before the teachers of the city of Pasadena, Cal., at their Annual Institute. 


Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


Hallowe’en Lanterns 


Lantern No. 


Lantern No. 2 
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Pattern for Lantern No. 1 
OLD on dotted lines, turning scalloped edges A, paper. Make two handles, 8’ x Fold under 4” 


B, C, D toward the outside. Cut or draw faces at each end, and paste at points indicated by X, X, 
in center of each side, and line with black tissue X, X. 
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Material required for lantern No. 2: 

3 strips of orange colored paper, 12’’x 1 1%”. 

3 hexagons of orange colored paper, 3’’ in diameter. 

1 strip of orange colored paper, 9” x 1%” (for 
handle). 

Black tissue paper for lining, if desired. 

Fold each strip once to find center. Lay one 
hexagon on the table and paste strips as shown in 
Fig. 1.. Paste second hexagon over the intersection 
of strips to hold them more securely. 


Fold strips on lines corresponding to dotted lines 
in Fig. 1, making sure that the ends of the strips 
overlap the edges of the hexagon about 14” 

Fold the third hexagon and cut out the center, 
leaving an opening 21%’’. (See dotted line in pat- 
tern.) Now paste this open hexagon over the edges 
of the strips and paste in position. Fig. 2. 

Paste handle to two opposite sides, at points 
indicated by X X, Fig. 2. 

Faces may be drawn or cut out, free-hand. 


Squirrel Spelling Blank 


Fold a 7-inch square on one diameter. Place 
squirrel pattern as indicated in the drawing, making 
sure that the straight edges are on the folded edge of the 
paper. Trace around the pattern and cut out, double. 


Color the two squirrel covers with crayons, and 
fill the booklet with white paper cut from the same 
pattern. Tie with gord at points marked O to hold 
the leaves in place. 
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The Hallowe’en Party 


By Lulu McKee, Topeka, Kansas 


days we were busy” getting ready. 

Branches of leaves and Hallowe'en toys brought 
by the children made the room gay. The prettiest 
of the leaves we saved and pressed, and these were 
dipped in liquid paraffin made by cutting up red 
candles and heating over an alcohol burner. Then 
the leaves were pinned to the burlap over the black- 
board. 

The day before the party the children heard the 
story of Obed and his Pumpkins, and groups took 
turns scraping the seeds out of our own pumpkin. 
The seeds were cleaned and some given to the chil- 
dren to take home to plant in the spring while some 
were kept in kindergarten. Finally a face was cut 
in the pumpkin and the children sang Mrs. Gaynor’s 
Pumpkin-head there in the Dark. 

One year we scraped the inside out of the pump- 
kin, had it cooked, flavored, and baked, as in a pie, 
and served it on crackers at our party. 

Plates were made of white drawing paper, with a 
pumpkin head pasted in the center. As a surprise, 
the teachers transformed the usual plate. A card- 


board circle, one and a half to two inches smaller 
in diameter than the plate itself, was laid in the middle 
of the plate and the edge extending beyond was 
folded in to lay flat on the cardboard, the plaits 
turning the same way all around the circle. When 
the cardboard was removed the fluted edges stood 
up around the plate making an excellent receptacle 
for the pop corn. 

By using manila paper and a brown center you 
have a very good resemblance to,a pumpkin pie. 
Three or four plates can be folded at a time. 

Paper caps were made by folding a napkin to a 
cone or kite shape. The napkin was then opened 
out and a strip of paste-covered paper laid on the 
center fold. The edges were then folded back to be 
held by the paste. Similar caps could be made of 
brown, yellow, or green tissue with the point turned 
up in front and decorated with brownies, leaves, ete. 

Masks were made by cutting faces in paper bags 
large enough to pull over the head. 

Tiny baskets for candy can be made by covering 
the outside of a small paper thimble with a strip 
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The Hallowe’en Party ‘ 


of crepe paper pulled out on one edge and fastened 
with a seal. A strip of crepe paper twisted hard 
serves for a handle. 

The children brought pop corn popped at home 
the night before and enjoyed telling of the fun. 

After the greetings and confidences were over, 
we sang and dramatized Come, Little Leaves. We had 
hoped to bob for apples but the Public Health 
nurse did not approve, so we put on our masks and 
paraded through the primary rooms. 

While we were gone, an assistant and visiting 
mothers placed tables inside the ring. In the center 
our pumpkin-head lantern, some autumn leaves, and 
chrysanthemums, already had a place of honor. A 
paper napkin was spread at each place and on it was 
a plate of pop éorn, an apple, and a brownie cap. 
When the children came in the masks were placed on 
the floor behind the chairs and a simple grace was 
repeated, then the curtains were drawn down, the 
caps donned, candles lighted, the children sang 
Pumpkin-head, and the ‘‘Party” was on. 

When the tables were cleared away, groups of 
children played Mrs. Gaynor’s Hist, hist, be still, 
sung by the teacher. The brownies came from be- 
hind their chairs and danced until a child previously 
chosen gave the “cock crow,’ and the brownies 
disappeared. 

This year we expect to make crowns of leayes 


instead of caps. If the weather permits we shall go 
to the park and the children will hunt for pretty oak 
leaves. As they are brought to the teachers they 
will be made into garlands. To do this, two leaves 
should be folded double, the folded edge of one in- 
serted between the open edges of the other and the 
stem pushed through the three thicknesses. This 
is easier if the leaves are cut with the thumb nail. 
Later the garlands may be divided into crowns. 

Wreaths may be made to hang in the window by 
the addition of a wire or cardboard circle to keep 
the leaves in shape. 

Cranberries or red haws on the stems are attract- 
ive. 

If natural leaves cannot be had we shall make 
paper leaves and paste them to a strip of paper to 
make a crown. We fasten a hard maple leaf to a 
heavy piece of paper, with the ribbed side of the 
leaf up, then fasten on top of it with wire clips a 
piece of heavy newspaper. By using the crayon on 
the side—not the point—with long strokes a very 


pretty impression is made. 
and cut out. 

We shall make small paper caps, ostensibly for 
dolls, but when the children gather round the table 
they will see on top of the dish of pop corn an apple 
with a face outlined in real or candy corn and wear- 
ing the doll cap. 


Later these are colored 
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-Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


II 


The Sixteen Square Fold 


EVERAL of the objects in this series are based on 
the sixteen square fold. The paper is folded as 
follows: Place the square on the desk horizontal 
with the body. Bring the top edge down even with 
the, bottom edge and crease. Open and bring the 
top edge down to the fold and crease. Turn the 


paper halfway round. Open and bring the top 
edge down to the first fold and crease. Turn the 
paper quarter way round and repeat the above 
directions, putting in the crosswise folds. 
divides the paper into sixteen squares. 


This 


Chair 

1 piece of paper, 6’’ square. 

Fold into 16 squares. 
by 3 squares (illus. 1). 

Fold the ends of a and b back to the fold and cut 
on the folds (illus. 2). Fold a and 6 for the unit. 
Slip c through the unit and fold both the extending 
squares down. Slip d in the unit at right angles 
with c and fold one extending square down and the 
other up. 

Note. All threaders should be trimmed a little 
so they will slip in easily, but not enough cut off to 
make the threader fit loosely. 


Cut four strips, 1 square 


Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year’ 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


October 

HE children pictured this month live on a farm. 
There are roosters, hen, and little chicks, pretty 
pigeons, patient cows, sturdy horses, and snow- 
white ducks and geese all about. The farmer has 
stacked his yellow corn, mowed the fragrant hay 
field, and filled the barn to overflowing with good 

things for the long winter months. 
The children out of school time help in many 


*See Frontispiece. 


ways. They give the horses their breakfast and 
dinner from the store of hay and grain; they hunt 
for eggs in all the corners of the barn; they feed 
the poultry; they fill the shining pails from the 
pump, drive the cows to the barn for their evening 
milking, and then enjoy the creamy milk for supper. 
There is plenty of cheery work for all. 

The children bring to school this month leaves 
and nuts, and they know many of the trees by name. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for one year, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


A Variation in the Marching Exercise 


Se the plays and games on the kindergarten circle 

and in the marching, flying, skipping, and 
running around the circle, the children seem naturally 
to go in the same direction continually. This does 
not develop both sides of the body or both hips 
equally. Especially is this true if the circle is small. 

To overcome this difficulty the children are taught 
to turn quickly at the word of command and go in 
the opposite direction. This was begun in the 
march, keeping time to the music as the turn was 
made. It is now done easily while flying, skipping, 
or running. 


When the children are skipping in twos with the 
inside hands clasped, they turn by letting go hands and 
turning toward each other, and as they face in the 
opposite direction they clasp what were the outside 
hands before the turn was made. 

We have found the turn a very happy addition 
to the rhythm work. It gives better physical 
development, gives variety, and makes the children 
alert. It is a kind of anticipated surprise to them 
for they never know when the command to turn is 
coming. 

May L. Ferson, Janesville, Wis. 


Thrift 
A Play for Little Children 


Characters: 


CHILD, RYE, 
LIBERTY, BUCKWHEAT, 
WHEAT, SUGAR, 
CORN, THRIFT STAMP, 
WAR SAVING STAMP. 
Costumes : 


Children may be dressed to represent the characters 
or they may wear placards bearing the names of the 
characters. 

[Enter Child and Liberty.| 

CuILp—This morning I saw the soldiers march- 
| do wish I could do something to help them 
win the war. 

LIBERTY—Why, my dear, there are many ways 
for you tohelp. [Enter Wheat, Corn, and Rye.| Here, 
let me introduce my friends, Wheat, Corn, and Rye. 

WHEAT—The France need me. If 
you will use my cousins, Corn and Rye |they bow as 
mentioned|, in your bread, then I can go to France. 

CornN—Yes, indeed! | 


ing. 


soldiers in 


make delicious muffins. 

Just ask your mother to make corn muffins for you 

next Monday. Monday is wheatless day. 
Rye—And I make delicious bread and _ rolls. 

Try me on Wednesday for that is wheatless day, too. 
[Buckwheat runs in.| 


BUCKWHEAT—You might have mother make 
buckwheat cakes for you, for they are wheatless, too. 

[Enter Sugar.| 

_SUGAR—Oh, dear, how the soldiers and children 
of France are longing for a little of me! Of course, 
I know you like candy, but if you really want to 
help, you will content yourself with honey and 
maple syrup for sweets. Oh, yes, why not try dates 
and figs? They are sweet, too. 

[Enter Thrift Stamp and War Saving Stamp.| 

THRIFT STAMP—Sugar is right. 
children in France do need her. 


The soldiers and 
Now you save the 
pennies you used to spend for candy, and when you 
have twenty-five I'll belong to you. 

WAR SAVING STAMP—Yes, and when you have 
sixteen Thrift Stamps you can have me by paying 
just a few cents more. And just:think! In five 
years I'll be worth five dollars. 

Cuitp—Dear Liberty! | see how I can help. 
Sugar and Wheat, you may go to France. 
friends shall take your places. 


Your 
As for you, Stamps, 
I shall save till | own many of you. You'll see, 
Little Stamps, you'll see! 
[Exit All.| 
EDNA LEWINSON, 
New York. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Edited and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


The Cat and Mouse in Partnership (Grimm) 


NCE there was a wicked cat. As she was 

out searching for food one day, it chanced that 
she caught a mouse. She was about to devour it 
when a better plan occurred to her, and she let it 
gO. 

“Do not be afraid, little mouse,’’ she said, “I 
will not harm you.’”’ The mouse was very much 
surprised and looked about for a place to run, but 
the cat blocked the way. She went on talking very 
sweetly. 

“Little mouse, let us be 
Cold weather will soon be here. 


winter. 
Let us find a snug 
house to live in, put our money together, and be 
partners.” 


friends this 


“Will you promise not to eat me?’’ asked the 
mouse. 

“T never 
loftily. 


eat my friends,”’ 


the cat 
Yes, the mouse 
had some money, so the cat proposed that they put 
her own with it, and go to the butcher’s and buy a 
pot of meat, which, with care, would last all winter. 
The mouse thought this an excellent plan, and, 
together, as very good friends, they went to the 
butcher’s and bought a pot of meat. 

“Where shall we keep it?”’ asked the cat. we 
keep it at home, we shall eat it up too soon. Let 
us find a safe hiding place where we can visit it 
whenever we wish. 


answered 
“Have you any money?” 


Do you not know of some quiet 
cellar where it would be safe?”’ 

No, the mouse could not think of any cellar safe 
enough; but she had thought of a better place. 


“Come with me to the church,” she said. ‘‘We 
will hide it behind the great organ.”’ 
‘A fine place for storage,’’ said the cat. ‘‘What 


could be better than the dark, quiet church? Whata 
clever mouse you are, to be sure.” 

So they took the pot of meat to the church and 
hid it behind the organ. ‘‘We will not touch it till 
snow flies,’’ said the cat. 

They soon found a snug little house, and the 
mouse made a fine housekeeper. In fact, she did 
nearly all the work, while the cat sat by the fire and 
purred, and told the mouse how clever she was. One 
day the cat said: 


*Begun in September 


“Do you mind keeping house alone today? I 
am asked to stand as sponsor at a christening. The 
child is a most beautiful black kitten,—all black save 
a white tip to his tail.”’ 

Yes, the mouse would keep house alone that day. 
So the cat crept off to the church, where, as you may 
have guessed, there was no christening at all. She 
crept behind the organ, found the pot of meat, and 
ate the top off. It was most delicious, and the cat 
came back, licking her chops and smoothing her 
whiskers. 

“Was it a fine christening?”’ asked the mouse. 

“Oh, wonderful!” 

“And what did they name the child?” 

“Top Off,” said the cat,-winking at herself in 
the glass. 

“Top Off! exclaimed the mouse. 


“What a 


strange name.” 


‘““A very fine name, I call it,’ snapped the cat so 
crossly that the mouse dared not say a word more. 

Time went on, and long before the snow was fly- 
ing, the cat said: 

“T am invited to another christening. This time 
I am to stand up with a kitten all white save a black 
tip to his tail. 
day?” 


Will you keep house alone for the 


Yes, the mouse would keep house alone that day. 
So, again, the cat crept off to the church, and this 
time she ate half the meat. She came home licking 
her chops and smoothing her whiskers, and again 
the mouse asked: 

‘Was it a fine christening?” 

“Oh, wonderful!” 

‘“‘What did they name the child?” 

“Half gone,’ and the cat winked at herself in the 
glass. 

“Half gone! What a strange name.”’ 

‘“‘A very fine name I call it,’’ snapped the cat, and 
the mouse trembled and said no more. 

Time went on, and still the snow was not flying, 
yet the cat said: 

“T am invited to another christening, and really 
I must go. The kitten is half black and half white, 


and most beautiful. Will you keep’ house alone just 
once more?” 
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Yes, the mouse would keep house again. , So the 
mouse stayed at home, and the cat went to the 
church and ate the rest of the meat. She came home 
licking her chops and smoothing her whiskers, and 
the mouse asked: 

‘Was it a fine christening?”’ 

“Oh, wonderful!”’ 

‘“‘And what did they name the child?” 

‘All gone.”’ 


“All gone! What a strange name.” 


“Yes, a very strange name, and all gone you will 
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be in a moment! I have eaten the meat, and now 
I am going to eat you!” cried the cat. 

The cat was quick, but the mouse was quicker. 
Like lightning, she sprang to a hole in the wall which 
she had always known was there in case she needed 
it. And so she was safe and lived in a tiny house of 
her own the rest of the winter, but the cat had lost 
her good little housekeeper. She had no one to 
wait on her and keep her cozy by the fire, and she 
must hunt for food all winter; for even a wicked cat 
cannot eat a pot of meat but once. 


CHILDREN like to feel the joke coming. * * * They love the anticipation of a laugh, and will begin to dimple often at your 


first unconscious suggestion of humor. 


If it is lacking, they are:sometimes afraid to follow their own instincts.—Sara Cone Bryant. 


Chubby Chipmunk’s Imprisonment 


By J. C. Rushmore, Jamaica, N. Y. 


HUBBY CHIPMUNK sat on his hind legs peer- 

ing wistfully through the bars of a cage. From 
his perch he could see the green trees swaying to and 
fro in the wind and hear the murmur of the brook as 
it ran down the mountain side, over the smooth 
stones, and on into the river beyond. 
tantalizing and so sad! 


It was all so 
With his paw he brushed a 
tear from his eye and jumped nearer to the bars, 
poking his brown nose through and endeavoring to 
pry them apart. But it was of no use, he knew that. 
For three days he had been shut up in this dreadful 
place and all because he had foolishly thought that 
all boys were like Tommy Barnes and because he so 
dearly loved to eat. At least he was sure that was 
what his mother would say if he could see her now, for 
he recalled her words: 

“Now, Chubby, don’t think too much of your 
stomach. You're as fat as butter and don’t need to 
eat everything you see that looks good. 
or some day you will be sorry. 
greedy.” 


Be careful, 
It never pays to be 


For 
here he was shut up inside of this horrid, gilded cage 
just like a bird, because he wanted one more nut 
when he had been so full he could hardly swallow. 
But it was such a big one that the boy with the red 
hair had held out to him. To be sure he was a very 
loud boy, and Chubby had not liked the look in his 


And he was sorry—oh, yes, very, very sorry. 


eyes very much. 
him: 

“Be careful, Chubby, that boy looks tricky!” 
and Happy had refused to go with him, and now 
Happy Chipmunk was somewhere out in the cool, 
green woods while he was alone, hungry, and tired 
and neglected. Even his chubby cheeks looked 
thinner than usual and his soft coat was rumpled, 
while there was a look of fear in his eyes that had 
never been there before. 


Happy Chipmunk had called to 


Suddenly he heard voices and out on the porch 
where his cage stood came two boys. One was the 
red-haired one they called George. Chubby did not 
like him for he would poke him with sticks to hear 
him scold and had not always bothered to feed him 
or give him water regularly. But the other boy 
somehow looked different to Chubby. He had a 
bright cheerful face and a merry laugh and his eyes 
twinkled happily. He reminded Chubby of Tommy 
Barnes. Chubby at once cocked his ears and 
watched all that went on with his keen little eyes. 

“Oh, I say!’ said the newcomer. 
beauty! 


“Is’nt he a 
Where’d you get him? Is he tame?” 
And he walked right up to the cage and chirruped so 
merrily to Chubby that he almost felt like answering. 

‘“‘He’s great, isn’t he?’’ said the red-headed boy. 
“Tl fooled him well. Thought he was a greedy little 


fellow for he was so fat,so I watched for him and led 


| 
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him into the cage by putting a big nut in the middle. 
And sure enough when I hid, he went for it and | 
shut the door quick andhadhim. But he’sas grouchy 
as can be. Won't do a thing but growl at you and 
won't eat either. Mother says he’ll die, and that | 
ought to let him go, but I’m going to tame him and 
keep him shut up until we go home.” 

“Poor little fellow!’ said the other boy, ‘‘seems 
kind of too bad. He does look mournful enough. 
Guess he’s homesick,’ and going to the other side 
of the cage he chirruped again. Chubby only edged 
farther away but kept his bright little eyes closely 
fixed on the boy’s face. 

“George! George! 
from inside the house. 


Come here,” called a voice 

“Comirg!’’ cried George and he ran off, leaving 
Chubby with the newcomer. They eyed each other 
silently for a moment and then the boy said again, 
“Poor little fellow! You want to get out, don’t 
you? I guess you're the one Tommy Barnes told 
me about that used to eat perched on his shoulder. 
He said there was one chubby one and one thin one, 
and you’re chubby all right. There’s no sense in 
shutting you up in this old cage. 
But what can I do?”’ 

All the time he was talking the boy was turning 
his pockets inside out, and such a lot of funny 
things Chubby Chipmunk had never seen before. 
But at last there was something which made his 
little nose wriggle with anticipation, for it was a 
great big English walnut, and Chubby’s heart gave a 
jump, for he was very hungry. 


It’s mean, | say. 


The boy held it between his fingers through the 
bars of the cage while Chubby eyed it wistfully. 
He did not want to run any chance of being poked or 
teased but he did want that nut. For a moment 
he hesitated and then warily edged nearer the out- 
stretched hand until his nose was within an inch of 
the nut. 


That was too much for any hungry chip- 
munk 


so with a quick snatch he took it in his teeth 
and then scurried to the farther edge of the cage 
where he huddled down in the corner and ate it 
greedily and with such evident relish that the boy 
laughed merrily. Chubby had just finished when in 
rushed the red-headed boy again. 

“What'd you give. him? 


Greedy little fellow, 
isn’t he cried. 


“Yes,”’ replied the other, ‘I guess he was hungry. 
How long have you had him?” 

‘Three days,’’ replied George. 

‘Haven't you let him out all that time?” asked 
the boy. 

‘““No,”’ said George, “‘’fraid he’ll get away.” 

For a moment the other boy was silent, then he 
fumbled again in his pockets and finally drew out 
something which Chubby eyed curiously. It was 
bright and shiny and flat and round, and his new 
friend fingered it as if he hated to let it go. Sud- 
denly he said: 

“Give you this for him,’’ and held out the flat, 
shiny thing to George who grabbed it eagerly (just 
why, Chubby Chipmunk could not imagine, for it 
did not look good to eat). 

“Whew! Where'd you get it? Take him. I'd 
rather have the fifty cents any day!” cried George. 

Chubby’s new friend eyed the shiny thing wist- 
fully for a moment as it lay in George’s hand and 
then he laughed: 

“All right,” he said. Then going up to the cage 
he chirruped softly to Chubby, then threw open the 
door wide and stood back from it watching.» 

“You're not going to let him go!”’ gasped George, 
wide-eyed with astonishment. 

“Yes, said the boy. “He's mine and he’s 
almost sick to get out in the woods. Look!” 

As he spoke, Chubby gave a spring and was off 
of the porch and running along the rocks towards 
the woods faster than he had ever run in his life 
before. 

“You'll never get him again,”’ cried George. 

“Tl don’t care,”’ replied the other. “‘Anyway he’s 
happy now and he may come back some day. I’m 
glad I let him go. I’m going to watch out for him 
and see if | can’t tame him so that he will not be 
afraid of me. Perhaps he will remember me.”’ 

And that is just what Chubby Chipmunk did. 
Curious to see again the boy who cared more for his 
comfort than for the shiny silver piece, Chubby did 
come back one day to his new friend, and it was not 
long before he and Bob, for that was his name, were 
sitting together on the rocks munching nuts. And 
Chubby’s merry black eyes seemed to say: 

“See! Isn’t this better than a cage? 
Bob.” 


I’m happy 
and so is 


. 
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Nancy Byrrp Turner 


Norwegian Folk Song 
- A — — 
1.0 the air is all frost - y to-day, And the sky’s with - out a shad - ow; 
2. O there’s wind in the mead - ow to-day, And thebirds are out and fly - ing; 
— 
o 
Con pedale - 
Z o—|9- Z oe 
There is yel - low and brown by the way, There is red be - yond the mead - ow; 
Tho’ the flow - ers have fad - ed a- way, On the hills brightleaves are ly - ing. 
And the nuts are.so ripe on the trees That they fall with the least lit - tle breeze. 
There is joy for us ev - ‘ry one, Joy in work, as in frol - ic and fun. 
—-@ - = @_____ o- - 
poco rit. 
+ — — 
QO the air is all frost - y to-day, And our hearts are glad and gay! 
} QO there’s wind in the mead - ow to - day, And our hearts are glad and gay! 
poco rit. 
. 
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President, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Department of Education, Mason St., Boston. 
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A Long Vision for 1918-1919 
Dear Fellow-Workers: 

At the beginning of another year we face the 
ever-recurrent question of how we can best strengthen 
our individual work and that of the International 
Kindergarten Union. The influence and efficiency 

of the Union depend upon the strength and co-opera- 
tion of the branches. To borrow from Kipling— 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, nor fund that 
they can pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the 
day. 
It ain’t the individual nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 


We are living in the midst of great and funda- 
mental changes in our own nation and in the world. 
It is encumbent upon us to make every effort to 
understand and to adjust ourselves to the effects of 
these changes upon our own department of education 
so that we may share in the direction of their develop- 
ment. 

You have doubtless read the story of a woman 
who had been suffering from eye trouble for a long 
time. At last she consulted a physician. After 
a careful diagnosis of her case, the doctor asked, 
‘“‘Are there any beautiful views near your home?” 
“Why, yes, I think there is one especially pretty.” 
“How often do you look at it?” the physician 
inquired. ‘‘I look at it when I pass the window if I 
think of it.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ said the physician, “I am 
going to prescribe a very simple remedy, and one you 
can easily use if you will. You do not need glasses, 
for there is nothing the matter with your eyes, 
except short vision. I want you to sit for at least an 
hour every day near the window and look away at 
the view. You will soon find that your eye trouble 
has disappeared.”’ The point is clear—‘‘Where there 
is no vision the people perish.’’ Let us not be 
content with the short vision. Our ideals must ever 
lead us on to the best—and the higher the ideal, the 
higher will be the goal of our attainment. 

Faithfully yours, 
CAROLINE D. ABORN, 


President. 
Contributions to “Dollar Fund’’ for Kindergar- 
ten Unit in France 


June 17 to July 5 
$1,429.16 


Southern California KindergartenClub................ $2,144.00 
Los Angeles Normal School. ............. 110.00 
Broadoaks Training School................ 85.00 
Miss Fulmer’s Training School............. 40.00 
Los Angeles Teachers’ Club................ 200.00 
So. Calif. Branch Chicago Kg. Institute Alum. 10.00 

Wheelock Alumnae Association andSchool............. $2,021.27 

Des Moines Froebel Association. ..................... 48.00 

Kindergarten Children, River Rouge, Mich.............. 3.00 


(These children saved their pennies for ‘‘the little children who 
had no kindergarten.’’) 


$$128.40 
Lucie B. Tyng Kindergarten Mothers’ Club.. $5.00 
Greeley Kindergarten Mothers’ Club........ 5.00 
Lee Kindergarten Mothers’ Club.......... 50 
Glen Oak Kindergarten Mothers’ Club... ... 5.00 
Franklin Kindergarten Mothers’ Club....... 5.00 
Loucks Kindergarten Mothers’ Club 7.00 

(Mothers gave a dance.) 
Whittier Kindergarten Mothers’ Club....... 10.00 
Garfield Kindergarten Mothers’ Club........ 2.00 
Irving Kindergarten Mothers’ Club.... 3.00 
Lincoln Kindergarten Mothers’ Club........ 6.00 
Washington Kindergarten Mothers’ Club 50.00 
Primary Round Table........ 4.90 
Augustine Mykins............... 1.00 
3.00 
Proctor Witte... 1.00 


Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Kindergarten Societies of San Francisco : $68.00 
($7 of this contribution was collected in pennies from a kinder- 


garten, the teacher deciding that it should go to the Unit instead 
of to Red Cross.) 
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SCHOENHUT’S 
“Hill” Kindergarten-Primary Floor Blocks 


A Most Practical and Educational Accessory for All 
Public or Private Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


These Floor Blocks were designed by Prof. Patty Smith Hill, Director of the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Columbia University, New York. 


These are large, well-made 
blocks, especially intended to 
use on the floor. Their aim 
is to stimulate the larger phys- 
ical activities, preventing the 
sedentary habits usually cul- 
tivated by work and play with 


small materials. 


The floor and roof construc- 
tion of these houses is very 
strong and will readily support 
the weight of several children. 


With the same Floor 
Blocks also all kinds of ve- 
hicles can be built. 

Trucks, Wagons, Locomo- 
tives, Freight and Passenger 
Cars, etc. 


Children can build all kinds 
of houses, one or more stories 
high, one or more rooms to a 
floor, also barns, garages, sta- 
tion, etc., etc. 


No Kindergarten complete without a set of these 
Write for our New Fully Illustrated Price List. Blocks and Accessories. 


For Sale ONLYby THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls and Novelties 


2432 SEPVIVA STREET Est. 1872. Inc. 1897. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
| 
| | 
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SCHOENHUT’S KINDERGARTEN 


. SPECIALTIES 


ToOYWwWSs  ” 


IN ALL FIRST-CLASS TOY AND 


FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Ask for “‘Schoenhut Toys’’ and Support American Industry 


AN EXCELLENT TOY FOR KINDERGARTEN WORK 


Schoenhut’s Modlwood Toys—Locomotives, Automobiles, etc., etc.,— made entirely of white wood, unpainted, 
and in parts ready to be assembled and used by the children. Their purpose is to stimulate the child’s self- 
activity, not only in constructing his own toy, but in the larger opportunities for play, which these toys offer. 


An Ideal Construction Toy for a'!Small Child that cannot master the more complicated metal construction 


AN ALL-WO00D 
CONSTRUCTION 


A Most Attractive Toy 


COMPLETE RAILROAD TRAINS—made in three sizes 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these toys, write for Illustrated Price List to 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 


American Manufacturers of Toys, Dolls, and Novelties 


2432 SEPVIVA STREET Estab. 1872 Inc. 1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


toys 
Instructive and Amusing 
; 
For the Little Model Builder 
= Ups 
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Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 
AREPUBLICS CHIEF BUSINESS 13 EDUCATION Primary Grades through 


SPRIMARYS 


EDUCATION America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 


Magazine 
$2.00 per year 
Send for sample and learn why 


you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 
Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 


chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Fannie A. Smith Alumnae Association, Bridgeport, Ct... $202.00 

Rhode Island Kindergarten League................... 55.00 
($10 contributed by Mothers’ Congress of R. I.) 

An offering from the little children of the East Cleveland 

Kindergartens to the little children of France...... 40.00 

Manchester, N. H., Kindergarten Club................ 15.00 
(‘‘Few in numbers but rich in the spirit of sympathy for the 

noble cause.’’) 


Jacksonville Kindergarten Club, Jacksonville, Fla....... $12.00 
Geneva, N. Y., Kindergarten Association.............. 5.00 
Miss Clara E. Trotton, Baltimore, Md......'........... 3.00 
5.00 
Miss Susan C. Aiken, Auburndale, Mass............... 1.00 
Waterbury Kindergarten Association, Waterbury, Ct..... 20.00 
Syracuse, N. Y., Kindergarten Club.................. 11.00 
Berkeley, Calif., Kindergarten Club.................. 9.00 
Bennett Kindergarten, Jackson, Mich................. 3.00 
Miss Phoebe Litzberg, San Francisco, Calif............ 2.00 
Miss Linda Gates, Cambridge, Mass.................. 1.00 
Kindergarten Mothers of St. Paul, Neb................ 5.00 
Forty-five little Italian children from a Mission School, 


(They wish these poor children might have a doll to enjoy as 
much as they enjoy their kindergarten doll.) 
Eastern Section of Baltimore PublicSchool Kindergartners $3.20 


July 5 to 18 


Buffalo Kindergarten Union, Buffalo, N. Y............. $82.67 
Honolulu Free Kindergarten Training School Alumnae, 
Mrs. Katherine Livingston, Honolulu... ... 1.00 
1.00 
Mrs. William Hoogs, Honolulu....................06. 1.00 
1.00 
Miss Kathleen Walker, Honolulu..................... 1.00 
Miss Florence Shipman, Honolulu.................... 1.00 
The “Big Sisters’ Club,”’ affiliated with Kindergarten of 
the Artemus Ward School, Shrewsbury, Mass........ 10.00 


(Money earned through the winter for excursions and good 
times in summer by girls who have few recreations. Shared 
almost equally with children in France.) 


Miss Marie Johnson, Wausau, Wis.................... $5.00 
Kindergarten Children and Mothers’ Club of Miss Susan 
C. Collins’ Kindergarten, Baltimore, Md.......... 5.00 
Richmond Kindergarten League, Richmond, Va... ..... 4.00 
Miss Josephine H. Calef, Malden, Mass... ..... 2.00 
Children of the Longfellow Kindergarten, Bangor, Me.. si 1.00 
(Contributed penny by penny sent by Adelaide Mansur.) 
Mr. J. Mace Andress, Boston, Mass................00¢ 1.00 


July 18 to August 5 


Public School. Kindergartners of Worcester, Mass. .$75.00 
(Money raised by a food sale and contributions from 
friends.) 


Miss Sara Shearer, Pittsburgh, Pa............... $6.00 

Mr. Charles F. Neergaard, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 5.00 

Latin-American Institute (Congregational) at West 


(Sent by Miss Daisy Tallman. Pennies from the 
children and parents of the Mission. There might have 
been more pennies but for a terrible fire and a prolonged 
strike which left many practically destitute.) 


Henry Frick Educational Commission, Pittsburgh . $100.00 


Miss Grace McClelland, Western Springs, Ill....... 6.00 
Miss Mabel Stewart, Flint, Mich................ 5.00 
Miss Mary E. Noble, Chicago... . . 
Miss Augusta B. Titus, Glencoe, Ill. 
Gads Hill Center Kindergarten, C hicago. Sere 
Jackson Park Kindergarten, Chicago............ 3.00 
Parker Practice Normal School Kindergarten... .. 2.00 


Miss Annie Greenbaum, Chicago............... 1.00 


4 
4 
4 
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Addition to Silver Offering at Chicago........... $1.10 
August 5 to September 3 

Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Jr., Boston............... 20.00 
Miss Mary E. Stocking, Washington, D.C........ 12.00 
Miss Sarah C. Stocking, Washington, D.C.......*. 12.00 
Miss Beulah S. Cone, East Boston, Mass......... 12.00 
Miss Elizabeth Beaman, Waltham, Mass......... 9.00 
Mrs. Florence Blakesley, Chicago............... 6.00 
Miss Nell Gardner, Louisville, Ky............... 5.00 
Children of Kindergarten in College of Industrial 

Arts, Denton, Texas..... 

(Contributed in the form of Thrift Stamps. Sent by 
Mabel M. Osgood.) 
Miss Alma Binzel, Minneapolis, Minn........... 5.00 
Mrs. Mary Murdoch, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 1.00 
Miss Florence Currie, Chicago.................. 1.00 
Miss Laura A. Bartholomew, Michigan City, Ind... 1.00 
Mrs. Wynapt Vanderpool, Morristown, N. J...... 1.00 
Mrs. Wynant Davis Vanderpool, Morristown, N.J.. 1.00 
Miss Mary Burr, Morristown, N. 1.00 
Miss Alma F. Korengel, C hic 50 


Total amount received through I. K. U. to Septem- 
ber 3, $10,392.18. Send contributions to Miss May 
Murray, Treasurer International Kindergarten Union, 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Valuable Story List For Sale 
Asout three thousand copies of a selected list of 
stories to tell in kindergarten, first and second grades 
were sold at the I. Kk. U. convention in Chicago, 
many of the best training schools and state normal 
schools purchasing copies for all of their students. 
The list was compiled by the Literature Committee 
of the I. K. U., made up of the following members: 
Miss Grace Hemingway, Chairman, 
Mrs. Alice O’Grady Moulton, 
Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, 
Miss Nora Archibald Smith, 
Miss Georgene Faulkner, 
Miss Adah Whitcomb, 
Miss Mary Lincoln Morse, 
Miss Mary Dabney Davis, 
Mrs. Marietta Stockard Albion, 
Miss Irene Hirsch, 
Miss Ada Mae Brooks, 
Miss Bertha Johnston. 


The high literary standard observed in selecting 
the stories and the intelligent grading of the material 
make the list of great value to teachers. 

Copies may be obtained as long as the original 
supply lasts, at 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen, $4.00 
a hundred, not including postage. 

Order from Miss May Murray, Treasurer I. Ix. U., 
Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


BS BS BK 
Report of the Literature Committee 


MAny good lists of stories for children have been 
compiled by different literature committees of the 
International Kindergarten Union. The first one 
was published in the first report and brought together 
the titles of most of the books then available of standard 
value for children. In general, this plan has been fol- 
lowed by other committees though in one or two in- 
stances special lists of one type of story have been 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, go cents. Ready 


September r. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 36 cents. 

The new book in the sertes of 1de- At ake Readers. 

For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 

BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Hl: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade Ill: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Teachers 


Can Get 

LITTLE FOLKS, The Children’s Magazine 

without expense 

Little Folks is used extensively as supplementary reading 
in schools in every state and is also enjoyed for the things it 
tells how to do. In order to introduce it to more schools 
and homes we are making a very liberal offer to teachers 
that makes it possible for them to get the magazine without 

cost, and at the same time add something to their income. 
Little Folks Magazine. ‘The magazine every child should 
have. Itis more than a story book; itis scientifically planned 
to appeal to and cultivate all the better instincts of the child 
at a time when his whole character isin formation. It not only 
provides amusement in the form of stories, memorizing, read- 
ing, etc., but atthe same time cultivates politeness, consider- 
ation, good morals, etc. Its influence onthe whole life and 
development of the child cannot be over-estimated. Little 
Folks is the most widely circulated magazine, both in the home 

and in the school, of any magazine of its kind in the world. 
If you are interested fill out the coupon below and mail it 
now and you will get a free sample and full information. 


S. E. CASSINO CO. 


Publishers of LITTLE FOLKS MAGAZINE 
SALEM, MASS. 
Gentlemen: — 


Please send me a free sample of Little Folks Magazine 
and outline your special teachers’ proposition. 


Very truly yours, 
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made. The present committee, in 
looking over the field, recognized 
that the material in good books 
for children had increased so 
greatly in amount, and the many 
extended lists published by libra- 
ries and compilers were so easily 
obtained, that it would be wise to 
confine their work to making a 
limited list of stories of distinctly 
literary quality for the first three 
grades, Kindergarten, First, and 
Second. The endeavor, therefore, 
has been to include only those 
which could be accepted as the 
best stories from this point of view 
and also to include only those best 
adapted for telling. 

In order to get as fair-minded an 
opinion as possible, the committee 
wrote to many schools where they 
felt that really educational work 
in children’s literature was being 
‘carried on.” In each case they re- 
quested that the kindergarten, 
first and second grade teachers get 
together and compile lists of about 
fifteen stories for the kindergarten, 
first.and second grades, having in 
mind a high literary basis of selec- 
tion. Out of the twenty-four re- 
quests sent out, twenty-one replies 
were received. Among those re- 
sponding were: 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

School of Childhood, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Frances l’arker School, Chicago. 

Elementary School, University of 
Missouri. 

School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

State Normal 

Community School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago Normal College. 

Fairhope League, Greenwich, Ct. 

Kindergarten Extension Associa- 
tion, Downers Grove, IIl. 

Supervisor, Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Supervisor, Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, New York City. 
We also received great help 

from leading representatives of the 

Carnegie Library Training School 


School, Geneseo, 


for ildren’s Librarians, Pitts- 
burg! immons Library Training 
Schoo!, |. oston; Children’s Depart- 
meni ew York City Library; 
Chicaso l’ublic Library Training 


Class for Librarians; and from 
many individuals, the most de- 
voted and generous of whom has 
been Mrs. Porter Landis Mac- 
Clintock. Aside from all of this 
outside help each one of the twelve 
members of the Committee not 
only contributed a very thought- 
fully compiled list but hours of 
valuable time for consultation. 

The following statement will 
summarize briefly the criteria upon 
which the judgment of the com- 
mittee was based: The stories 
chosen must have universal appeal, 
contrasting elements, consecutive 
events, balance, and climax. The 
stories must be convincing in that 
they produce a definite effect, the 
satisfaction of the inevitable and 
the final’ triumph of good. The 
language must be direct and rhyth- 
mic, with the beauty that comes 
from adequate relation of spirit 
and form. 

In consideration of the fact that 
this list was for young children,a few 
special points were also funda- 
mental. The stories should be 
based on the natural experiences 
in these years, from four to eight, 
or experiences which would be 
desirable for these years. The 
best type of story for this list is the 
repetitive type, but that type 
should not be forced or monoto- 
nous and should develop through 
the repetition of word and incident 
to the repetition of situation and 
the varied repetition of circum- 
stance and feeling. The stories of 
incident though attractive must 
not be confounded with the really 
fine tale with a complete plot. 
The simpler the narrative the more 
carefully the literary values should 
be conserved. 

It was also agreed that for 
kindergarten age all stories of 
subtle symbolism or worldly-wise 
conversation or suggestion should 
be avoided, but that the story 
should be dramatic, full of vivid 
action, with only necessary de- 
scription and little explanation. 
The emotional reaction must be 
to the story itself, not to any ap- 
peal through artificial statement 
or sentimental atmosphere or 
word. 

The committee decided that 
stories, the main interest of which 
depended on a special season or 
holiday, need not be included in 
this list. 


They regret that suitable realis- 
tic stories for young children about 
animals and hero stories in literary 
form are so rare that the list is 
deficient in this respect. They 
also regret that this list does not 
include selections of poetry suita- 
ble for children of this age, for 
they all recognize its necessity as 
well as its value. 

The committee therefore recom- 
mends that the search for suitable 
stories of these types be continued 
and that the next piece of work of 
the Literature Committee be to 
compile a list of poetry for the kin- 
dergarten, first and second grades. 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank each of the twelve mem- 
bers for her untiring devotion to 


our definite task. The perfect 
harmony with which we _ have 
worked is a joyous memory. 


There are changes in the list which 
each member as an_ individual 
would have made, but every one 
has subordinated her own personal 
likes and dislikes to the high stand- 
ard and judgment of the commit- 
tee as a whole. It was this open- 
minded and friendly attitude 
which brought about the unani- 
mous presentation of this report. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GRACE HEMINGWAY, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Work Carried on 
in Co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of 
Education, 1917-18 


A LARGE proportion of the time 
of the I. K. U. representative in 
the Bureau of Education has been 
spent in attending to the corres- 
pondence connected with the kin- 
dergarten division and with pre- 
paring reports of the work of the 
division for various commissions 
and organizations. One such re- 
port is furnished annually for in- 
clusion in the statement of the 
Commissioner of Education to the 
Secretary of the Interior; monthly 
reports are prepared for the regu- 
lar monthly statement to the 
Secretary of the Interior; and a 
very intensive and analytic report 
has been filled out for the Wnited 
States Bureau of Efficiency. 


Another form of report was fur- 
in book 
Your Government, 


nished for inclusion 
entitled, Use 


if 
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written by Miss Alissa Franc, whose 
purpose was to reveal the human 
spirit of helpfulness at work in the 
various Federal Departments. 
The author is said to have suc- 
ceeded in her object. 

The correspondence, which in 
volume amounts to almost seven 
hundred letters a year, includes 
requests for information of a spe- 
cial character. The replies to 
these requests in many cases neces- 
sitate careful preparation. 

The demand for propaganda 
leaflets continues, 12,560 copies 
having been mailed on request; 
reprints of four of the leaflets have 
had to be made. 

A circular dealing with methods 
of organizing kindergarten classes 
in city schools was prepared by a 
member of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Committee, and has been 
mailed in answer to inquiries from 
a number of superintendents who 
are desirous of establishing kinder- 


gartens as part of the school sys- 
tem. 

kour mimeographed letters 
have been prepared and distrib- 
uted among kindergarten teach- 
ers. ‘They deal with the follow- 


ing subjects: Progress during the 
Year, Kindergartners and the War, 
Surve’ 
Richmond, Ind., The Kinder- 
garten in the San Francisco Survey 
Report. Vhe letter dealing with 
the Kindergartners and the Warisa 
summary of suggestions made by 
the Committee of Nineteen Sub- 
Committee on the Conservation 
and Protection of the Nation's 
Children Luring the War. The 
letter on the Richmond survey is a 
brief epitome of the report made 
by Miss Alice Temple and pub- 
lished as a monograph by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

The manuscript of the bulletin 
on Kindergarten Supervision is com- 
pleted and in the hands of the 
editorial division. 

War emergency work in the 
Bureau of Education has quite 
properly taken precedence of 
everything else, and most of the 
facilities for mimeographing and 
mailing have been turned over to 
the war garden division. For 
this reason several manuscripts 
for mimeograph letters and printed 
circulars have had to be held over 
until the gardens have started 
growing. 


of the. Kindergartens of 


Through the kindness of Miss 
Orr and Miss Curtis, a gift of $100 
a month for five months has 
enabled the kindergarten division 
to employ two assistants; one a 
trained kindergartner to assist in 
preparing manuscripts, etc., the 
other to do clerical work. This 
enlargement of the staff has been 
of the greatest value in several 
ways. ‘The manuscripts for letters 
and circulars awaiting publication 
are: A review of current publica- 
tions connected more or less with 
kindergarten education, a manu- 
script on housing and equipment 
of kindergartens, and a tabulation 
of statistics concerning certifica- 
tion of kindergarten teachers. 

The specialist in Elementary 
Education in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Miss Fox, is making a 
study of the causes which lead to 
failure and non-promotion in the 
first years of school. In this con- 
nection the amount of time spent 
by each child in the kindergarten 
becomes a factor in the question. 
Miss Fox has not yet completed 
the tabulation of returns but when 
the study is completed she prom- 
ises us some interesting facts. 

In regard to statistics of kin- 
dergartens no survey has_ been 
made since 1916. The task of 
gathering the figures for 1918 is 
now in the hands of the statistical 
division of the Bureau. ‘The fig- 
ures will probably be published as 
an integral part of the general 
statistical report. 

Early in March a demonstration 
kindergarten was opened in 
Hyattsville, Md., near Washington, 
for the purpose of extending the 
kindergarten movement in_ that 
state. It is under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Education and 
generous financial aid is _ being 
given to the project by a friend of 
kindergarten education. The 
classes were in session through the 
greater part of the summer. 

Assistance of a clerical nature 
has been given to various sub- 
committees of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation Committee; the — sub- 
committee on Community Wel- 
fare; the sub-committee on Tests, 
Measurements, and Record Cards; 
the sub-committee on Reading 
Courses; the one on Curriculum 
and Standards, and the one on 
Federal Legislation. 

The federal appropriation of 


$4,300 for the investigation of 
kindergarten education is’ the 
crowning feature of the year. 
Kindergartners and their friends 
were instrumental in bringing this 
to pass and while the amount is 
small it is by no means insignifi- 
cant for it is an entering wedge 
which opens up new opportunities 
to render better service to the 
children of our own and other 
countries. Plans for reorganizing 
the kindergarten division have not 
yet been definitely decided, but 
in any event the relation between 
the division and the kindergart- 
ners remains the same, the con- 
tinued give and take of informa- 
tion, suggestion, inspiration, and 
service. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALMIRA M. WINCHESTER. 
BS 
Kindergarten Department Na- 
tional Education Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE Windergarten Department 
of the N. E. A. held unusually 
interesting and profitable sessions 
at the annual convention in Pitts- 
burgh in July. The first meeting 
convened in Carnegie Music Hall 
on the afternoon of July 2, Miss 
Netta Faris of Cleveland, president 
of the department, presiding. In 
the absence of the secretary, Miss 
Lillian Poor, Miss Faris appointed 
Miss Ella Ruth Boyce of Pitts- 
burgh acting secretary. 

The topic for the afternoon was 
Conservation of Child Life. Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison of the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lege, Chicago, spoke on the topic 
in relation to the children of 
America; Miss Ella Merritt of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, gave an account of 
the work of the Bureau; and Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, director of kin- 
dergartens of New York City and 
also director of the Kindergarten 
Unit for France, tal’ ed on the 
subject of child conservation in 
Europe. 

The music for the afternoon’s 
program consisted of two groups 
of songs by Pittsburgh kinder- 
gartners, Mr. Will Earhart con- 
ducting, and Miss Grace Everson, 


‘ composer, at the piano. 


The second meeting, held July 
4th, was a joint session of kinder- 
garten, elementary, and_ school 


. 
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MONG the composers of children’s songs of 

recognized quality, the names of Jessie L. 
Gaynor and Alice C. D. Riley are preeminent. 
These writers have made an exhaustive study 
of the kind of songs children should be taught 
as well as what appeals most strongly to the 
child mind. 


LILTS and LYRICS 


By Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 
For Kindergarten and Lower Primary Grades 


Bound in Cloth, 104 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 


PLAYTIME SONGS 


By Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 


A program of rote songs planned in such a way as to be correlated to 
other school work in kindergarten and primary grades. 
to the child, and the simple, tuneful melodies are easy for him to learn and 
to memorize. In its miscellaneous contents will be found songs of various 
character, all uniformly good and appropriate for everyday use in the 
schoolroom. The book is printed from large, clear type, both words and 
music, and substantially bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.00. 


Write to us for catalogue of song books and sheet music for school use. 
in high class music. Standard compositions always in stock. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 


The lyrics appeal 


We supply everything 


This book provides rote songs which the child 
will take joy in singing, and which will lead him, 
through song, into a more conscious emotional 
relationship with the life he finds about him. The 
book contains seventy-nine songs, grouped under 
various headings, including Game Songs, Nature 
Songs, Special Occasion Songs, Occupation Songs, 
and Miscellaneous Subjects. 


» x 


CHICAGO 


BRADLEY’S Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects made with straight lines 
make the partscomplete. Cutout and joined together with tiny brass fasteners 


. with the fewest necessary curves to 
supplied with each set). They are then 


colored with crayon « | . When finished the design has been transformed into an attractive paper toy. 
Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material they have ever used for first steps 
in paper cutting and construction. It is also excellent as an educational pastime for use in the home. 


No. 8212 FAIRY TALES 

No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 
No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 
Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


No. 8213 THE FAMILY 
No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


® BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


garden association departments, 
with the general topic of A merican- 
ization. 

The principal address was by 
Dr. Caroline Hedger of Chicago 
who spoke on The Kindergarten as 
a Factor in Americanization. 

There were several enjoyable 
social functions during the week. 
The kindergartners held an in- 
fornial luncheon at Hotel Schenley, 
at which Miss Boyce presided and 
the speakers were Commissioner 
Claxton, Superintendent Shoop of 
Chicago, Dr. Davidson and Dean 
Chambers of Pittsburgh, and Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis. Miss Ada 
Van Stone Harris presided at a 
kindergarten-primary luncheon 
where each guest had as a place 
card a souvenir representing the 
work of the students of Miss 
Harris’s normal training class, the 
articles being those which could be 
fashioned out of simple home 
materials by the children of the 
primary grades. There was also 
a delightful reception given to the 
kindergartners by the members of 
the Pittsburgh Free Kindergarten 
Association at the home of Mr. 
Heinz. 

At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected for 
the kindergarten department: 
President, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Miss 
Edna Baker, Chicago; secretary, 
Miss Barbara Greenwood, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Be 
Educational News 


THE Froebel Club of Scranton, 
Pa., and the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment of the public schools in that 
city mourn the loss of Clare E. 
Gregory, who this summer passed 
from her life of useful activity into 
that beyond. Her sweet and 
unselfish personality and her con- 
scientious and efficient efforts have 
left a fine influence which will 
always remain with those with 
whom she was associated—kinder- 
gartners, parents, and children. 


Miss Genevieve L. Lyford, 
formerly of the State Normal 
School, Valley City, N. D., has 
accepted the position of director 
of the kindergarten training de- 
partment of the State Normal 
School at Moorhead, Minn. Miss 
Ethel Banta, who held this position 
last year, was married recently. 
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In addition to the regular courses 
of study, the Cincinnati Kinder- 
garten Training School is offering 
unusually attractive special courses 
this year. Because of the growing 
demand for college women who are 
kindergartners special courses for 
college’ graduates have been 
opened, requiring at least one year. 
There are also courses for those 
desiring to study kindergarten 
methods as related to work in 
school, home, settlement, or mis- 
sion centers. Elective courses on 
the following subjects, open to 
mothers, teachers, and graduate 
kindergartners, will begin’ in 
October: Child Conservation; 
Stories and Children’s Literature; 
Games, Rhythms, and Dramatic 
Plays; Organization and Parlia- 
mentary Law; Kindergarten and 
Primary Methods; School Garden- 
ing, Playground Occupations, and 
Toy Construction. 

The affiliation of the Kinder- 
garten Training School with the 
University, public schools, and 
many philanthropic institutions 
throughout Cincinnati, combines 
to give exceptional advantages to 
students, who are thus imbued 
with the inspiration which comes 
from contact with a large and 
growing center. 


To All Who Love Little 
Children 
WOULD you like to make a little 
French child smile who, perhaps, 


has not done so since the German 
shells drove him from his home? 


A GOOD PICTURE BOOK CAN 
DO IT FOR YOU 

For some time it has seemed. to 
some children’s librarians of 
Chicago that it would be a joy to 
send the nucleus of a Children’s 
Library to France—a library of 
picture books, the universal lan- 
guage of childhood—just to make 
those little French children laugh 
again, — and forget. 

At last an opportunity has come. 

Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Di- 
rector of the Kindergarten Unit in 
France, which is one branch of the 
Red Cross, and the kindergartners 
who go with her will take them 
directly to the children. 

The first shipment must be made 
ready NOW. Others will follow as 
often as enough books are received. 
There cannot be Too Many! 


T 


SCHOOL 


he 
METHODS 


BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Suggestions for beginning school and 


making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 

A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 
A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN — TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe use of English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 

A collection of new little stories written 

especially for conversation and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 


children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 

Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessous 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study .of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach 


ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congental positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing 

A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
4. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippin ne. 


one hundred Home, St 
250-page eatalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Corres poadence School Dept.362 Springfield, Mass. 


If you wish an opportunity to 
join in this “Smileage for the 
Kiddies’ send copies of the picture 
books you love best or money to 
help buy such books. 

Let send 
BOOKS. 

Even as the Thomas Hughes 
collection from England, in 
Chicago’s dark days after the 
Great Fire of 1871, started the 
Chicago Public Library, perhaps 
this little suggestion on the part of 
Chicago librarians will form a 
nucleus and start a great move- 
ment for children’s libraries all 
over France. 

Send books or money as soon as 
possible to : 

Miss ApAn F. WHITCOMB, 
Thomas Hughes Room, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago. 
Cordially approved and recommended. 
C. B. RODEN, 
Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 
BS 
Correspondence Courses in 
Teaching Patriotism 


CORRESPONDENCE courses in the 
teaching of patriotism are being 
offered free to teachers by Miss 
Leighton of the National Security 
League. Thousands of teachers all 
over the country are taking 
advantage of this service, which 
costs them nothing but postage. 
They send their inquiries as to 
methods, or questions as to facts, 
their requests for helpful literature, 
or advice as to the correlation of 
civics, history, and current events, 
and receive promptly the informa- 
tion or help asked for. The League 
is able to obtain information con- 
cerning every successful experiment 
now in progress in the teaching of 
civics, history, and patriotism, and 
through correspondence, is able to 
pass on to teachers everywhere the 
result of such work and explain the 
methods used. 

The Committee is sending out, for 
preliminary investigation, a Civics 
Inquiry in the hope that teachers 
and school officials everywhere will 
feel called on to send their answers 
to the questions, since “in a 
multitude of counselors there is 
wisdom.” This problem of teach- 
ing citizenship concerns every 
teacher, who is urged to take 
part in the discussion. It concerns 
every father and mother in the 
country; their views are also 
invited. Any helpful suggestions 


NEW 


only 


for the teaching of Patriotism and 
all inquiries as to matter and 
methods should be addressed to 
Etta V. Leighton, Chairman of the 
Committee on Citizenship in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Bureau of 
Patriotism through Education, 
National Security League, 19 W. 
44th St., New York City. 
Civics Inquiry 


1. What, in your opinion, con- 
stitutes valuable Civic In- 
struction? 

2. Should Civics Instruction 

begin in the first grade? 

Should it be treated in the 

early grades separately or 
incidentally ? 

4. In what grade should it be 
handled as a separate sub- 
ject? 

5. Would you favor examinations 
in Civics separate from the 
history examinations? 

6. Do you think Civics and 
Patriotism can be taught 
incidentally ? 

7. Is there danger that in teach- 
ing Civics and Patriotism 
incidentally the rush work 
in the class room may cause 
such teaching to be relegated 
to the tomorrow— which 
does not always come? 

8. Do you think the consensus of 


ios) 


opinion among __ teachers 
would favor a _ Civics 


Syllabus revision according 
to present needs? 

9. Would you favor providing 
each teacher with a state- 
ment of fundamental Ameri- 
can Doctrines? 

10. What, in your opinion, is the 
best way to teach Patriot- 
ism? 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE, 
COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

Erra V. LeiGHTon, Chairman. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


Teachers should try the U.S. 
Government examinations con- 
stantly being held everywhere. 
‘Thousands of positions at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual paid vacations. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T1264, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large free descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and sample ex- 
amination questions. 
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Kindergarten Propaganda 
in Maryland 


THE Maryland Association for 
Kindergarten Extension, formerly 
the Maryland Kindergarten Propa- 
ganda Committee, closed its second 
official year with a deep sense of 
optimism. The membership of the 
association has been increased by 
the appointment of representatives 
from six organizations to serve on 
the active body: The Henry Wat- 
son Children’s Aid Society, Child- 
Welfare Circle, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Babies’ Milk 
Fund Association, and Association 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. 

An advisory committee has been 
formed, consisting of eight 
members, whose influence will be 
of great value to the association. 

Seven organizations have voted 
to become associate members: 
Sorosis Club, Womeri’s Southern 
Club, North Baltimore Improve- 
ment Association, Mothers’ Club 
of Forest Park, Parent and 
Teachers’ Association of School 
No. 76, and the Women's Club of 
Irvington. 

In May a reorganization of the 
association was etfected and the 
name changed from the Maryland 
Kindergarten Propaganda Com- 
mittee to the Maryland Associa- 
tion for Kindergarten Extension. 

The original committee was 
organized by the Baltimore Kin- 
dergarten Club, and had always 
maintained its close affiliation with 
that club. Although recognizing 
the vital necessity for the as- 
sistance and co-operation of pro- 
fessional kindergartners, and 
acknowledging its indebtedness to 
the parent organization for its 
very existence, the association, 
after mature consideration, asked 


to be released from its closer 
relationship with the Baltimore 
Kindergarten Club, believing it 


could work more effectively if all 
its athliated organizations were on 
equal footing. The Baltimore 
Kindergarten Club, which had 
heretofore had a representation of 
eight members on the committee, 
then reduced its membership to 
one representative, the remaining 
seven being retained as members- 
at-large. 

During the past year, members 
of the association have addressed 
twelve organizations in behalf of 


its work. Circular letters have 
been addressed to every club in the 
State Federation, to every known 
organization of women and of 
educators in the city of Baltimore, 
to every school, both public and 
private, and to every clergyman in 
the city, calling attention to the 
backwardness of Baltimore and 
the state in kindergarten educa- 
tion, and asking for their co-opera- 
tion. 

After conference with the 
officers of the Maryland State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, it 
was decided to defer all efforts 
looking toward kindergarten legis- 
lation until a more favorable time, 
confining the activities of the 
association to the ‘“‘creation of 
public sentiment” in the state, and 
to the more active campaign in the 
city. Six of the larger centers of 
population were asked to co- 
operate to the extent of distribut- 
ing literature and having a brief 
address on the value of kinder- 
gartens in connection with their 
county federation meetings. 
Seven hundred pamphlets were 
sent to Cumberland for the county 
federation meeting. 

Constant efforts have beén made 
to interest the Baltimore Board of 
School Commissioners. Last fall 
a hearing was granted and a 
petition presented, asking that one 
open-air kindergarten be estab- 
lished as an experiment in more 
hygienic conditions. This was 
done with the double purpose of 
answering the school  board’s 
argument that there was no room 
where the need was greatest, and 
of removing the physician’s objec- 
tions to overcrowding and un- 
hygienic conditions for little 
children. The plan was indorsed 
by every physician approached, 
including a number of the Board of 
Health and several of the leading 
Child Specialists. The petition 
was referred to the Board of 
Superintendents for their recom- 
mendation. They indorsed the 
plan, recognized the need of more 
kindergartens in the city schools, 
and recommended twenty-two 
schools where conditions were most 
urgent, specifying one (Number 
22) where a beginning could be 
made to the best advantage. 

A hearing was granted by the 
Committee on Rules at which a 
very definite plan for an open-air 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children cf three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based ona 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatmcnt and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

‘Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use. 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, 


Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.50 
Milton Bradley Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Springfield - Massachusetts 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. ‘Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8S. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 
M. Stewart. 


By Professor I. 
15 cents, 
Tested International Recipes. 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss 
and others. 60 recipes. 
January, 1918. 


By Professor 
Day Monroe, 
20 cents. Ready 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know abont our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 


we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 

Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 

secure more congenial postions and better 


DR. CAMPBELL, #alaries. 
Principal. 260-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correcoondence Schoo!, Dent. 49, Sorinafield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 


3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education tu 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, ro tt and revolving 
blackbo» rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSL ATE CO, 
20-23-24 Vesey Ste, Siew York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful srayons 


BEST IN 1918 


Home Study Courses 


tinder professors ip Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
and leading colleges. 


Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Civtl Service Hzaminations. 
Bn 
THE HOME con RESPONDENCE. 

__Dept. 398. SPRINGFIELD, MAS 


wenung 


for the Modern Child. 


kindergarten was presented, with 
approximhate cost for equipment. 
The plan provides for a shack, two 
sides of which will consist of folding 
doors; outdoor clothing for the 
children, the making of which will 
be cared for by the Association; 
special equipment for activity, 
partly of the playground character 
and partly of the type devised for 
the modern kindergarten; mid- 
morning lunch, made necessary by 
open-air living; the measuring of 
all kindergarten children in the 
public schools, with records of 
communicable diseases, for pur- 
poses of comparison and evaluation 
of results. 

In March a public lecture was 
given by Dr. Colin A. Scott of 
Mount Holyoke College, on What 
Should the Modern Kindergarten do 
Invitations 
were sent to fourteen hundred 
individuals and organizations. In 
April Prof. Patty S. Hill, head of 
the Kindergarten Department of 
Columbia University, spent the 
day in Baltimore, speaking in the 
morning to the student body of 
Goucher College and in the after- 
noon to the public school teachers 
of the city on Educational Beginings 
in the New Democracy. Thanks 
were due to Mr. Koch, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, and to 
Dr. Guth, President of Goucher 
College, for this opportunity. 

In co-operation with the Balti- 
more Kindergarten Club, the As- 
sociation invited the International 
Kindergarten Union to hold its 
annual meeting in Baltimore next 
spring, and the invitation was 
accepted. Co-operation has been 
secured from twelve other organi- 
zations, including the City of 
Baltimore, the Board of School 
Commissioners, Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Association, Goucher College, 
Women’s Civic League, Council of 
Jewish Women, Children’s Play- 
ground Association, National 
Congress of Mothers (Maryland 
Branch), Lawrence Memorial As- 
sociation, Arundel Club, Eastern 
High School Alumnae Association, 
and Southern Association of Col- 
lege Women 

It is felt that this convention 
will be of the greatest value to the 
city in the movement for better 
opportunities for all its children 
a movement which is most timely 
during the period of peril to the 


health and morals of our youngest 
citizens that must follow in the 
wake of war. 

STELLA A. McCarty, 


Chairman. 
Book Notices 


A CATALOGUE OF PLAY EQUIP- 


MENT. Compiled by Jean Lee 
Hunt. Illustrated. Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, 16 


West 8th St., 

Price, 35 cents. 

Among the new bulletins issued 
by the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments this year is this valu- 
able one on play equipment. 
While it is designated as a 
catalogue, it contains far more 
than the ordinary catalogue, for 
there are complete descriptions of 
toys and apparatus, and many 
illustrations. Equipment for both 
indoor and outdoor play is sug- 
gested. A special feature is the 
outdoor apparatus, which can 
easily be made by any carpenter 
from the measurements accom- 
panying the illustrations, and 
which is suited even to the small 
space afforded by the city back 
yard. Such a bulletin offers in- 
valuable help to teachers and 
parents who wish to provide suit- 


New York City. 


able equipment for public or 
private play rooms or outdoor 
grounds. 


THE USE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
Girts. By Grace Fulmer. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.30 net. 


Miss Fulmer gives to teachers a 
rare opportunity to refresh their 
minds with sound educational 
principles through her concrete 
illustrations of how to present the 
simple kindergarten gifts. While 
it might seem to be a technical 
kindergarten subject there is so 
much of wise pedagogical sugges- 
tion and guidance contained in 
the book that it will be useful not 
only to the young kindergartner 
but to the experienced one and to 
the teacher of older children. As 
Dr. Francis says in his introduc- 
tion, ‘If this book shall be limited 
in its influence to the kindergarten 
world, education will sustain a 
distinct and material loss. Much 
of its content in conception and 
presentation could be studied with 
equal profit by all teachers and 
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by all students of education. Its 
greatest contribution would come, 
however, if read, studied, and 
understood by parents.” 

The book deals especially with 
the use of the material known as 
the kindergarten gifts, six solid 
building gifts and six flat materials, 
used in kindergarten as a means 
for helping in the child’s develop- 
ment. The presentation of each 
gift is taken up in detail, with 
concrete illustrations, not for the 
purpose of developing ‘‘specific 
methods and devices for the imi- 
tative use of kindergartners,’’ but 
as illustrations of universal prin- 
ciples which may be applied in 
many other ways. It is a study 
of principles, laws of growth and 
education, and will help the teacher 
to make her own applications. 

As Assistant Professor of Kin- 
dergarten Education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
later as Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Los Angeles, Miss 
Fulmer has had a wide experience 
with children and with students 
in training. 


CHILD LAND. Book II. Words 
by Harriet Blanche Jones. Mu- 
sic by Florence Newell Barbour. 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 


This second book, carrying out 
the plan of an earlier one, in its 
emphasis on the sentence song, in- 
cidental music, and other interest- 
ing features, gives about eighty 
more new songs connected with 
everyday experiences of children. 
One would think that such sub- 
jects as “songs of the seasons,” 
“ring and game songs,” “songs 
for special occasions,’*’ and the 
like, would have been exhausted 
by the many other kindergarten 
song books which have been is- 
sued, but this new one contains 
some charming new songs on old 
subjects, as well as original little 
sentence songs and delightful little 
compositions on the modern 
themes which are _ introducing 
themselves into the lives of the 
children of to-day. 

The melody, the rhythm, and 
the subject-matter are all attract- 


MONTESSORI APPARATUS 


FOR SALE—A complete apparatus in good condition 
for $20.00, express prepaid. Original cost $50.00. In- 
structive as well as entertaining for small children. Miss 
GrRaAcE E. MCLEAN, 98 Oak St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s ainepeparene Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containin enerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an except one ly low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 


Crayon Work a | Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 


1o Christmas Cards, $o.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York—437-5th Ave. ‘‘Teaching as a Business,’’ 
Denver—Symes Bldg. with chapters on War, Salaries, etc., sent 
Spokane—Peyton Bldg. free. Thirty-third year. One fee regis- 


ters in all. 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


EAGLE PENCIL C2 
NEW YORK 


~EAGLE 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle*No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several unique and indispensable qualities for kinder- 
garten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Established 1878 


CHICAGO 


40 YEARS IN CHICAGO Incorporated 1890 
May 15th, 1918, we moved to 
our new home at the above ad- 


Cress. 


As is well known, we are North- 
western agents for Milton Bradley 
Company, and headquarters for 
Kindergarten Materials, Furniture 
and Books, Drawing and Art Sup- 


plies, including the famous Bradley 
Semi-Moist Water Colors, and 


many School Specialties. 


We cordially invite all of our 
school friends and customers to 


call and see us in our new home. 


| 
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ive, and the _ kindergartner or 
other teacher of the younger chil- 
dren will find in this book many 
new bits of music to fill her needs. 


POEMS MY CHILDREN LOVE 
oF ALL. Edited by Clifton 
Johnson. Illustrated. Lloyd 


Adams Noble, New York City. 


Mr. Johnson gives us a most 
attractive collection of poems for 
children in this new book. The 
selections were made primarily 
for children from six to twelve, 
but the volume will no doubt give 
pleasure to many older readers. 
As varied a representation as pos- 
sible of famous poets is give n, and 
the favorite poems by minor writ- 
ers has been included, always with 
the interest of the normal, in- 
telligent child in mind. Nothing 
melancholy, retrospective, senti- 
mental, or devotional is used. 
The lively story or narrative, and 
the easily caught rhythm pre- 
dominate. Any child who has the 
slightest taste for the rhythmical 
will rejoice in such a book, and it 
will be a useful addition to the 
library of a household. 


(GARDENING. 
Ph.D. 

Lippincott 
Price, $1.28 


SCHOOL AND HOME 
By Kary Cadmus Davis, 
Illustrated. J. B. 
Co., Philadelphia. 
net. 


The aim of this author has been 
to produce a book of useful hints 
practical instruction in 
gardening for the use of young 
people, teachers, and parents, so 
that it may help toward the mak- 
ing of many, good home gardens in 
both city and country. It tells 
when to plant the various crops, 
how deep, how far apart, the best 
varieties, the culture, the charac- 
ter of soil required, all the little 
details of information which are 
needed, and gives also garden 
calendars, suggestions for club 
leaders and organizations in car- 
rying out agricultural contests and 
other club work, and a chapter 
on literature for gardeners. It 
makes a comprehensive text-book 
as well as a valuable source of in- 
formation for the home gardener. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them iubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


THE LATEST BRADLEY QUALITY BOOK 
ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’Malley 


Children never tire of hearing about ani- 
mals to which human traits are attributed. The 
animals in these stories talk, work, and play 
much like human beings and the results of their 
activities convey valuable moral lessons. Many 
old time stories are embodied in new and care- 
fully edited form, while many more of the tales 
are wholly original with Miss Bailey, and here 
published for the first time. 

The book is illustrated with nine full page 
illustrations. by the well-known artist, Power 
O’ Malley, and is printed in large, easy-to-read 
type. 


Cloth. Price, $0.75 


Send for complete circular of Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia 


Illustrated. 


Boston New York Atlanta 


San Francisco 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


Register Now. Enrollment Fee One Dollar. 


Booklet “‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,” free to members. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 


Our SpEcIAL FIELD: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


One agency that does the work of many. ——— 


The largest in the West. ROCKY MT TEA CHEERS 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


OUR MOTTO “SERVICE” 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


25th Year Began September 18th, 1918 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. For 


free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan’ Blvd., 
Chicago. ° 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods. Accredited. Diploma, two 
years. Midyear term Feb. 3 to Aug. 10, 1919, covering Freshman 
Course. Opportunity for teachers to take leave of absence and 
complete first year’s work. This training combines a cultural educa- 
tion, a profession, the best possible preparation for life and an 
opportunity for patriotic service. Dormitories on College grounds. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten cpr School 


Fall Term Opened September toth, 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades. 
For particulars address:— 
CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
133 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


UPON ATIME 
| ANIMAL STORIES 
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